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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 


HE Comte de Chambord died yesterday, at the age of sixty- 
‘% three. He has been a Pretender all his life, and yet nevera 
Pretender at all in the English acceptation of the word,—unless 
his acceptance of the title of “ King” in 1871 made him one. 
A more dignified spectator of political struggles never existed. 
He seemed to think himself necessary to France, and yet to feel 
quite sure that France was absolutely unconscious of her own 
need of him. “ My personality is nothing,” he said, “ my principle 
is everything ;” and his principle was that he would not give up 
aflag to gainacrown. There is something fascinating in the 
spectacle of so much disinterestedness at the heart of so much 
dignity. And we believe that in losing the Comte de Chambord, 
Europe has lost a kind of ideal,—the ideal character of that sort 
which, with an inordinate respect for its own hereditary posi- 
tion, combines the most absolute freedom from fussiness, and 
perfect indifference to power. 


On August 15th the French received a second severe check 
in their advance on Hanoi, and have been further annoyed by 
the overflow of the Red River, which has inundated the country 
which they occupied. It seems clear that the Anamese troops 
against which they fight are very good, and are reinforced from 
China, The French will succeed, of course, in time, if they 
vhoose to make the requisite sacrifices.” But these sacrifices are 
severe, and even severer in Europe than they are in the East. 


Prince Bismarck’s semi-official organ,—as it is called,—the 
Nord Deutsche Gazette, has given Europe a fright this week, 
by a manifesto against the anti-German tone of the French 
Press, and a warning that such displays of temper in France, if 
not controlled, will sooner or later lead towar. The truth seems 
to be that the better organs of the French Press have not been 
at all bitterly anti-German, but that a few of the less weighty 
papers have been indulging in anti-German diatribes, especially 
4 little paper recently set up expressly to attack Germany, 
which the new Press law in France did not permit the Govern- 
ment at once to suppress. Whether the Nord Deutsche 
Wazette’s article is really due to a wish to prevent international 
quarrelling, or is the kind of warning which the wolf gave to the 
lamb that was drinking beneath him in the same river, is not at 
present very clear. But Germany cannot really wish to kindle 
a war, for the excellent reason that such a war, unless positively 
forced upon Germany, would be so unpopular in Germany, that 
even brilliant results might be fatal to Prince Bismarck’s power 
there. Doubtless, there is some reason for the tone taken by 
the Nord Deutsche Gazette, but whether that reason be found in 
domestic policy or foreign policy,—we suspect, the latter,—is a 
Problem that will for some time remain unsolved. 


Further intelligence from Madagascar proves that the death 


of Consul Pakenham was in no way due to the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of Admiral Pierre. The Consul was already dying and 
unconscious when the French orders were issued, and whatever 
they may have been, his death had nothing to do with them. 
On the other hand, the mode of dealing with Mr. Shaw, the 
Missionary, was certainly very high-handed, and, in all pro- 
bability, very unnecessary. Still, the French dealt with him, even 
if they did exceed their rights, only as many Englishmen 
urged the Government to deal with M. de Lesseps at the time 
when he put obstacles in the way of our occupation of the Suez 
Canal. And it would be very unwise and imprudent for us to 
take a hectoring and arrogant tone in relation to Mr. Shaw’s 
case, until we know exactly both how he is treated, and what is 
the character of the asserted evidence against him. Probably 
he has been unjustly imprisoned, but we must not always begin 
with assuming that Englishmen can do no wrong. The attempts 
to badger the Government into premature protest are a mistake. 
Lord Palmerston’s example has done us all harm, in dealing 
with complications of this kind. None the less, we note with 
great pleasure Mr. Gladstone’s statement on Thursday night, 
that the French Government “ will do everything in their power 
to put an end to this incident,”—which we interpret to mean 
that they will order Mr. Shaw’s release. Nothing could illus- 
trate better the wisdom of the reticence of Mr. Gladstone. 








Mr. Healy has been the political prize-fighter of the week, and 
some of his blows have certainly been unworthy of any fair pugilist, 
Thus on Thursday week, he dragged into his speech an accusa- 
tion against the wife of a Sub-Inspector of Constabulary, which 
came to this,—that she had lived with her husband before she 
had been married to him, an attack on a woman quite un- 
exampled in the House of Commons, and which Mr. Trevelyan did 
not characterise with more vehement censure than it deserved. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Healy revenged himself on Mr. Trevelyan 
for the scornful condemnation passed on this unparallelled in- 
trusion into private life, by declaring that if the Irish Con- 
stabulary were to return to the practices of Cromwell’s time, and 
to spit babies on their bayonets, the Chief Secretary would have 
got up and defended the practice with just as much aplomb as 
he had shown in defending the other abuses of the Irish Con- 
stabulary. “The Irish Members,” said Mr. Healy, “ were the 
exponents of the state of feeling which existed in Ireland, and 
which inspired the great mass of the people of Ireland with 
hatred and contempt of her Majesty’s Government.” 


This outrageous speech of Mr. Healy’s brought up Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, in words of great eloquence, dignity, and even pathos, 
pointed out the certain tendency of such language to inflame 
every feeling of antipathy which exists between England and 
Ireland to the highest point, without answering any conceivable 
political purpose or carrying any Irish end. Since it had been 
the duty of the present Government to deal with Ireland, it had 
been their object to do everything and to say everything which 
tended to mitigate, and if possible extinguish, national hatreds. 
“ We have not been slow,” said Mr. Gladstone, “to place our- 
selves in conflict with English prejudices when we believed it to 
be in our power to minister to this sacred work.” If justice 
ought to be administered. in Ireland, words ought not to be 
used which tend to render the administration of true justice 
almost impossible. If for the purpose of detecting crime, 
the evidence of criminals is ever to be used,—and it would 
be impossible to punish crime without it,—these vehement 
attacks on all who use the evidence of criminals are as mis- 
chievous as they are unreasonable. Mr. Healy’s exultation 
that none but criminals could be got to give evidence against 
crime, though not justified by the facts, was an exultation 
that directly tended to produce reluctance to assist the 
ends of justice, and therefore rendered the administra- . 
tion of justice more and more difficult. Ireland had been 





restored to peace and order by the courage and laborious 
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efforts of a class of men whose patriotism could hardly 
be exaggerated; and even if they had made occasional 
slips in that difficult duty, they would be entitled to forbear- 
ance and respect. Mr. Gladstone lamented these fierce and 
passionate diatribes, not because they hurt the Government, 
but because they retarded cr prevented the great work 
in Ireland for which the Government had so earnestly 
laboured. His ‘own personal interest in this question 
could only be one of short duration,—a remark cheered 
by Mr. Biggar, with his usual delicacy of feeling,—but 
if he were to speak for the last time in that House, he would 
use the language not of rebuke, but of appeal to honourable 
Members to question their own consciences whether they really 
thought it incumbent on them to use deliberately this inflamma- 
tory language, and so to retard as long as it was in their power, 
or even to prevent, the healing of the discords in the United 
Kingdom. 


To this eloquent and most powerful appeal, which produced 
the profoundest impression on the House of Commons, the Irish 
Extremists returned an obstinate and even sulky “non pos- 
sumus.” War between England and Ireland, they said, 
was only prevented by physical force, and they were determined 
to express in their speeches the internecine hostility which 
Ireland profoundly felt. That was Mr. Healy’s own answer, all 
the more remarkable for the expression of personal admiratiatt. 
for Mr. Gladstone with which he prefaced it. Itisa very strange 
answer. If the Irish people and the Irish Members feel all this 
loathing for England, and if they confess at the same time that 
they have no power to put an end to the connection, their plain 
duty is not to express a loathing which only aggravates the 
situation. Does a sensible prisoner continue to express his 
loathing for the power which took him prisoner? We confess 
that we do not believe the Irish hatred to be altogether serious. 
It is dramatic hatred, hatred at which the Irish enjoy playing, 
and playing with childish effasion, but it is not altogether either 
the ruling passion, or a passion founded on that serious convic- 
tion, which they profess it to be. 


On the motion for the second reading of the Appropriation 
Bill on Tuesday, Sir Stafford Northcote braced himself up to a 
general review of the Session, which was not, however, a striking 
performance. He quizzed the Government for having carried 
only three out of eleven measures contemplated in the Queen’s 
Speech,—the real proportion, as Mr. Gladstone showed, was five 
out of thirteen,—made some rather judicious remarks on the 
excessive competition amongst Departments for the display 
of legislative energy, and its disastrous result in always 
encumbering the House of Commons with a number of Bills 
which it proves necessary to withdraw,—so that all the time 
spent upon them is wasted,—and repeated the old remarks on 
the supererogatory labour of the Affirmation Bill. He passed 
over the subject of Ireland,—a great implied tribute to the 
success of the Government there,—and then discoursed on the 
anxieties concerning Egypt, concerning the Suez Canal, con- 
cerning South Africa, concerning Madagascar, and concerning 
India, amidst which the House was about to separate. 





Mr. Gladstone, after correcting Sir Stafford Northcote’s cal- 
culations as to the numbers of the proposed, the successful, and 
the abandoned measures of the Government, and insisting 
that, in spite of the difficulties of the Session, the legislative 
results were certainly above the average of the last fifty years, 
pointed out once more, as regards the Affirmation Bill, that 
the Government had no choice but to submit to the House of Com- 
mons the only remedy which they could approve for the very 
unpleasant position in which the House was placed by its refusal 
to allow a regularly-elected Member of Parliament to take his 
seat in the manner prescribed by law. Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
the struggle between the House of Commons and the country 
“as a great and serious struggle, in which every man knows 
which party is finally to be the winner ;” and added, every 
man knows that the struggle will end “in the defeat of the 
vote which has been given.” He pointed out that the loss of 
four nights on that debate proved how frightfully the measure 
of Parliamentary talk had increased since the time when the 
admission of the Jews to Parliament was settled in a single 
night. Mr. Gladstone insisted on the principle of Grand 
Committees as a success, and predicted that it was by the 
skilful use of this principle that the House of Commons 


ns 
lowed Sir Stafford Northcote into a review of the forej 


policy of the Government, contending that though we are not 
without anxieties, we are far freer from anxieties than we were 
when the Conservative Government handed over the reins of 
office; and concluded with a hearty eulogy on the policy of 
Lord Ripon in India, in spite of the unpopularity which one of 
his proposed measures has met with among Anglo-Indiang jy 
India. 


Another enthusiastic meeting of Anglo-Indians was held ip 
Calcutta on Thursday to protest against the bert Bill, in which 
the speech of Mr. Atkins, Secretary of the Railway Servant’ 
Association, who spoke for the railway employés in variogg 
parts of India, was the most striking feature. The Government 
at home do not seem to realise sufficiently that our position jn 
India is utterly indefensible except on the principle that, at the 
present time at all events, the English race is centuries in ad. 
vance of the races of Hindustan, and that if that assumption be 
true, it involves some perfectly inevitable corollaries,—such ag 
this, that @ Egropean’s honour, if placed at the mercy of native 
witnessés, Without the guarantee of a European Magistrate for 
the justicg of the sentence, may very often be in extreme danger, 
The Furopeans acknowledge clearly enough the mischief of with. 
drawing the cases in which Europeans are implicated from the 
jurisdiction of allthe Native Judges. Of course, it often practically 
deprives uatives who cannot find the means for a prosecution ata, 
distance, of their remedy against European injustice. But you 
cannot remedy that evil without introducing a correspond 
ing evil, and one that may eventually, as the European 
railway servants in India feel, risk our empire altogether by 
rendering Anglo-Indians unwilling to take service in India. We 
hope Lord Ripon will consider frankly this danger, and intro. 
duce such modifications as may satisfy the more moderate 
Europeans of their safety. 


On Friday week, the House of Lords threw out the Cruelty 
to Animals Amendment Act Bill, which would have put an end 
to the cruel and completely unsportsmanlike pigeon matches by 
which the country has been disgusted, rejecting it by a majority 
of 30 against 17. In the House of Commons, it had been 


good muster of- young men of no note, who care a good deal 
more for the amusements of the country than they do for its 
duties. Lord Granville and the Duke of Argyll both supported 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh in defending the Bill, as one aimed 
at a sport altogether ignoble,—indeed, the attractiveness of it 
consists chiefly in the betting to which it gives rise, and the 
little skill which it requires,—and only Lord Redesdale amongst. 
the Peers of weight opposed it. The real argument in favour 
of the Bill is, as Lord Granville said, just the same as the 
real argument against cock-tighting, which has been put 


in it, and gives rise to all sorts of cruelty in order to 
bias the direction of the pigeon’s flight. The House of Lords 
however, is very Conservative of low amusements, and not at all 
anxious to improve the tone of English recreation. The Prince 
of Wales might, perhaps, have saved the Bill ; but, unfortunately, 
he did not intervene. 


The House of Lords hardly ever acted worse on a comparae 
tively trivial occasion than in rejecting the Irish Registration 
Bill, for no reason at all, except that the Irish Home-rule party 
liked it. The Bill does nothing except remedy two gross in- 
justices, by which in England we are not affected with regard to 
the mode in which the list of electors is made up, and nota 
single Peer who opposed the Bill found anything to say against 
its principle. It is, indeed, impossible to pretend that an 
elector ought to be disqualified simply because some one takes 
an arbitrary objection to his name, for which objection he can 
give no prima facie reason, just at a moment when, either through 
indisposition or more important professional engagements, the 
voter whose name is objected to is quite unable to attend per- 
sonally and refute the objection. Yet this is the law in Ireland, 
and to remedy this monstrous injustice was the chief object of 
the Irish Registration Bill, which the Lords rejected on Tuesday 
by 52 votes against 32, after most convincing speeches from Lord 
Carlingford and Lord Fitzgerald in its favour. What the hostile 
Peers, headed by Lord Kilmorey, said, was that it would add 
to the influence of the Home-rule party in Ireland, which 
is possible enough. But if that be intrinsically objectionable, 
quite apart from the justice or injustice of the mode in which 





would recover its legislative efficiency. He then fol- 





they are to obtain that influence, Lord Kilmorey and Lord 


carried by a majority of 155. But in the Peers there was a. 


down in England,—that it degrades those who take part 
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Salisbury should introduce a measure striking off arbitrarily a 
number of persons otherwise fully entitled to the franchise, in 
order that they may diminish the influence of the Home-rulers 
in Ireland, and not effect their purpose by this shabby, in- 
direct trick. The majority in the Lords do not, unfortunately, 
object to trickiness. Mr, Gladstone, in the House of Commons, 
expressed very strongly his sense of the injustice which the 
Peers had refused to remedy, and promised another Bill of the 
same kind an early place in the business of next Session, if it 
were not included in a general Reform Bill. 


The Lords also threw out on Tuesday the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill with more excuse, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
moved its rejection, and Scotch opinion seems to be by no 
means fully united in its favour. Jord Salisbury, however, 
gordially supported its rejection probably ‘as another snub to the 
Government. He never misses an opportunity of rejecting in 
August any Bill whose loss the country at large will not, he 
thinks, be much disposed to resent. The Tramways and Public 
Companies ({reland) Bill,—the Bill for assisting migration and 
emigration,—and the Labourers (Ireland) Bill, their Lordships 
did not venture to reject. 


The House of Lords have passed the Bankruptcy Bill, after 
adopting only formal alterations suggested by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but they did not do so without raising bitter complaint of 
the Government for its treatment of the Upper House, in which, of 
course, Lord Fortescue’s wail was the shrillest of all. And 
doubtless it is very unfortunate that such a Bill as this should 
not have been thoroughly criticised by the legal Peers. in the 
Upper House, who are some of the best draftsmen, as well as 
some of the best lawyers of their time. There is, however, no 
remedy that we can see while the Upper House contains so few 
men who represent either popular feeling or commercial experi- 
ence. A Bill originated in the Upper House would never have 
pleased the Commons, and a Bill of this magnitude and diffi- 
culty could not well have been passed by the Commons in time 
to secure the advantage of the legal acumen of men like the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Cairns, Lord Fitzgerald, Lord Black- 
urn, and Lord Bramwell. 





The House of Commons agreed to that amendment of the 
Lords on the Agricultural Holdings Bill which extends the 
provision against compensating the tenant for improvements 
eausing au: increased return,—so far as. the increase is 
really due to the intrinsic qualities of the soil,—to the 
honing, mauuring, and other operations included in the third 
‘section of the schedule. But they disagreed with the amend- 
ment to the second clause, which would have had the effect of 
leaving in full force every agreement already in existence 
between landlord and tenant that the tenant should not 
be entitled to be compensated for any special class of his 
already effected improvements. .To this the Commons 
demurred, although any valuable consideration given by 
the landlord would be taken into account under the Bill, 
as against the compensation for these improvements. Lord 
Salisbury, nevertheless, insisted on his amendment, though 
the Tike .of Richmond and Gordon opposed him, and 
Lord Salisbury was only saved from defeat on an equal 
division by the rule of the House, which makes it necessary 
to reject a proposal on which the vote is even. When it was 
next proposed to carry Lord Salisbury’s amendment substan- 
tively, an additional Tory vote was found, and it was carried by a 
majority of one. The Commons, of course, declined to defer to 
this majority of one, and we were not able before going to press 
to hear how the controversy was settled. Doubtless, Lord 
Salisbury has given way. He could hardly defeat such a 
measure with a majority of one only at his back, except at the 
cost of his whole influence with the country. 


The discussion of the sentence of the court-martial on Com- 
mander Heron for failing in his duty in looking after the 
stores in the hulk which he commanded at Aberdeen—the 
“Clyde’—came off on Monday, and the feeling of the House 
appeared to be very strong that the charges brought against 
Commandei Heron by his subordinate,—the gunuer whom 
the court-martial had sentenced to be dismissed and disgraced, 
—might very well prove not to have been sufficiently corrobo- 
rated from unimpeachable sources to justify the sentence; and, 
at all events, that the finding of the court-martial and its 
justification ought to have been submitted to the legal ad- 


visers of the Admiralty for their opinion. And Mr. Gladstone 
accordingly, to the great satisfaction of the House, promised 
that the legal point at issue,—the question of the adequate 
corroboration of the charges brought by a man of no character, by 
other evidence of a trustworthy kind,—should be submitted to 
the revision of the legal advisers of the Admiralty. This is all 
for which the friends of Commander Heron have asked, and 
their request is a thoroughly reasonable one. 

Murders of the deliberate kind appear to breed each other. 
Only last week we remarked on th) singularly deliberate murder 
of his five children by the blacksmith Gouldstone at Waltham- 
stow. On Sunday night, at Thornton Heath, Croydon, James 
Cole murdered his little son, three years old, by deliberately 
taking hold of his legs and dashing his head against the floor. 
The child lived until Monday morning, not apparently in a 
conscious state, and then died. -The man was not under the 
influence of drink, but he has been repeatedly imprisoned before 
for violent assaults, and his wife and children seem to have felt 
the greatest fear of him. The evidence proved that Cole had 
been reading the story of the Walthamstow case all the Sunday, 
and had told his wife that he would settle his own children in 
the same way. Gloomy cruelty is infectious. 








Baron Malortie, writing to Monday's T'imes, gives very strong 
support to the view of Dr. Mouat, which we reported last week, 
and to our own conjecture published six weeks ago, that 
the epidemic in Egypt is not Asiatic cholera. He quotes 
a letter from Dr. Abbate Pasha, the chief physician to the 
Khedive, in which the latter says that the epidemic is quite 
certainly not Asiatic cholera, but cholevoide, an endemic local 
disease presenting similar symptoms. The Khedive’s physician 
scoffs at the notion of the disease being imported from India, 
and declares that he is preparing a memoir on it for the Medical 
profession. 


King Charles of Roumania has been staying at Potsdam, and 
acting as sponsor to the second son of Prince and Princess 
William of Prussia, the great-grandson of the Emperor of 
Germany. The German Court has been making a great fuss 
about King Charles, as has also the Austrian Court about the 
King of Servia, who has been staying at Vienna. Evidently, 
the little Sovereigns of this part of the world are just now in re- 
quest, for the Prince of Montenegro has been staying at Con- 
stantinople, where the Sultan appears to have done all in his 
power to reconcile to himself his ancient foe. The German 
Powers are anxious to secure their intluence in the Valley of 
the Danube and the Balkans, and to counteract the supposed 
designs and intrigues of Russia. But whether Prince Nikita’s 
interchange of courtesies with the Sultan is suggested by Russia 
or by Germany, it would at present be difficult to decide. 


Two very well-earned political distinctions have been conferred 
this week by the Government. Sir ‘Thomas Acland, M.P. for North 
Devon, has been made a Privy Councillor; and Mr. Farrer, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, has received a 
baronetcy. There is not in the whole Liberal Party a more 
wise, staunch, and thorough Liberal than the former,—a model 
for county Members, a landed proprietor who cares for his 
tenants as he cares for himself, a great squire who can under- 
stand Mr. Gladstone as only a squire who is as much an Oxford 
man as @ squire ever can understand him. Mr. Farrer, or Sir 
T. H. Farrer, as he will now be, has managed a very complex 
department with consummate ability, and everything he has 
written has been marked with the same grasp and lucidity as 
his administration of the Department under his charge. He is, 
indeed, one of the best representatives in all the Government 
Departments, of that ability, energy, fidelity, and exact knowledge, 
to which the Empire really owes more than half the confidence 
and credit accorded to us in all portions of the globe. 


The pension granted by the Government to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold for his services to English Literature will do them the 
highest credit in the eyes of all true lovers of literature. It is, 
however, only equalin amount to the pension awarded to Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte; and useful as Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s 
philological services have been, they are a trifle to the services 
of certainly the second poet of our day. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 99} to 100, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——— : 
THE EFFERVESCENCE ON THE CONTINENT. 


RINCE BISMARCK is evidently so exultant over the 
political mistakes of the French Government, that he 

is warning France, with almost imprudent frankness, of the 
nature of those mistakes, even before, perhaps, it is quite too 
late for France to correct them. The article in the Nord Deutsche 
Gazette, which has caused such a sensation this week, against 
the anti-German spirit of the French Press, has been compared 
to the stream of water which the firemen apply to an 
incipient conflagration; but where there is no incipient con- 
flagration to extinguish—and it is evident that in this case 
there was none—we must look for other reasons for turning 
onthestream. So far as we can judge, the anti-German excesses 
of the French Press have been limited to insignificant papers 
of no influence at all in France, which the present condition 
* of the French law on the Press does not enable the Govern- 
ment to stop. Prince Bismarck knows this well enough, and 
does not direct his semi-official organ to scatter anxiety 
over Europe, only in the hope of bridling the licence of the 
least important of the French prints. Probably he thinks, 
as the Duc de Broglie evidently thinks, that France is now too 
completely committed to the false step she has taken in Anam 
and in Madagascar—to say nothing of her cumbersome engage- 
ments in Tunis—to take warning effectually by any shock 
which he may inflict on France; and, so thinking, he is well 
pleased to give a new stimulus to the general drift of his 
diplomacy in South-Eastern Europe, by exhibiting somewhat 
ostentatiously to the whole Continent the helplessness and 
isolation of his former foe. That he really contemplates 
striking a fresh blow at France, we should be very slow in- 
deed to believe. The German people resent nothing more 
gravely than the great sacrifices which a mobilisation of 
their Army must entail upon them ; and the mobilisation of 
the Army for a plainly aggressive war would be a step which 
even Prince Bismarck would hardly dare to take. But, no 
doubt, he is watching with intense satisfaction the growing 
impression in Europe that in the German Foreign Office is the 
directing brain of European diplomacy; and it may very well 
facilitate his plans for the centralisation of all its threads in 
Berlin, to give Europe this unexpected thrill through the 
medium of the inspired Press. There are rumours that 
General Thibaudin, whose very name is abhorrent tothe Germans, 
since they accuse him of violating his parole in the Franco- 
German war, is talking of mobilising a corps on the eastern 
frontier of France, as a sort of test of the efficiency of the 
Army organisation. This proposal is, of course, especially 
offensive to Germany. It looks like a kind of tentative chal- 
lenge ; and to say the very least, it would be a sign of growing 
self-confidence and self-reliance in France. Now, Germany 
does not approve of such signs from France, and the cold- 
water which she throws is not meant to reduce inflammatory 
symptoms, but to extinguish any reviving symptoms of 
hope and self-respect. Prince Bismarck has just been 
convincing King Charles of Roumania and the King of 
Servia that if they want to prosper, they must cultivate the 
good-will of the German Powers, fraternise with Austria, and 
testify their loyalty to Berlin. The success of this policy 
would be more or less endangered by anything like the growth 
of a belief that France is recovering her old position. And 
especially would the growth of such an impression at 
St. Petersburg, be annoying and embarrassing to Prince 
Bismarck. Accordingly, he finds it timely to administer 
a sudden and humiliating snub to the self-esteem of 
the French Government. He is aware that at present 
there are little difficulties with England in relation to 
Madagascar, to say nothing of the permanent divergence of 
view with regard to Egypt, and that these difficulties 
make France more than usually reluctant to take need- 
less offence elsewhere. Then there is this unlucky 
policy in Anam, where France is engaged with a con- 
siderable Power, behind which stands a very formidable 
Power. The latest news shows that the French are not 
prospering in their operations at Hanoi, and that if they 
are to succeed in what they are attempting there, they must 
despatch very considerable reinforcements,—no one knows how 
many, if China should once openly avow her hostility, All 
this Prince Bismarck knows, and he could hardly have chosen 
a safer moment for a very sharp snub to France. The hands 
of France are, as it were, tied; and Prince Bismarck is very 
conscious that if he can make all Europe feel how completely 





tied they are, he will prosper in his dip] berend wae 
’ iplomac 
he has yet effected. , . y beyond all thas 
For our own parts, we are not quite sure that Pri 

marck has not played his last card too soon, We ee 
very high opinion of the sagacity of the present French 
Government, but M. Jules Ferry is an acute man, and whethe 
M. Challemel-Lacour is so or not, M. Ferry will feel the gi ‘i 
ficance of this move of Prince Bismarck’s, and if he ig Bod 
will profit by it. Perhaps we may have already had a fore. 
taste of the result, in the very satisfactory assurances mentioned, 
by Mr. Gladstone on Thursday night in relation to Admiral 
Pierre’s high-handed dealings with Mr. Shaw. That is, no 
doubt, a small matter, but a straw will show how the wind 
blows, and if the wind blows strongly from the quarter from, 
which, as we hope, it is now blowing in France, we shall sea 
more important results yet of Prince Bismarck’s warning, If 
M. Jules Ferry is a really wise statesman, he will do more than 
release Mr. Shaw, and draw the ties to England closer in every 
other possible way. He will insist on settling all this foolish 
business in Anam, even atsome little sacrifice to French dignity, 
and in a way that is absolutely satisfactory to China, and pay 
drawing out of all other disagreeable complications in the East 
as fast as possible. As for Madagascar, he will give up all 
idea of further conquest there, and make a treaty of peace with 
the Hovas, on terms as satisfactory as possible to the French. 
And then he will let the world know that he is not 
going to coquette any more with a policy of colonial 
conquest—which is not, as we believe, half as flattering 
to French vanity as the statesmen who planned it suppose, 
—but to give himself heartily to the policy of strengthening 
in every way the French Administration, uniting, so far as itis 
possible, all republican parties, improving his relations with all 
foreign Powers, and indicating in every possible way that 
France is not disposed to sacrifice a tittle of French independ- 
ence and influence in Europe, for a policy of glitter and tinse} 
in the East. This is the drift of the comments in the 
shrewdest of all the French journals, and we are persuaded 
that it is the true lesson of the situation. As for the ferment 
among the smaller Powers in the Balkan, it is interesting 
enough to these smaller Powers themselves, and may betoken 
to some extent the extension of German influence,—an in- 
fluence which we do not grudge, except so far as it encourages 
Austria in a policy which must be fatal to the independence 
of the Slavonic populations. But Charles of Roumania and 
the King of Servia cannot threaten France; and the more 
steadily France holds her own in Western Europe, the more 
confident will the smaller States of the Balkan peninsula be 
in their hope of playing off the influence of Russia against the 
influence of Austria. The paralysis of France means the 
paralysis of Russia, And the paralysis of Russia would have 
avery unsatisfactory effect on the ambitious designs of Austria 
in the South-east of Europe. All that, however, does not 
concern France directly. What does concern her directly is 
to make it inexpedient and even dangerous for Prince Bis- 
marck to threaten her openly in this humiliating fashion. 
For that purpose, she must surrender some of her very ques- 
tionable designs in the East, and come to a cordial under- 
standing with England on the question of Egypt,—a matter 
not at all difficult while Mr. Gladstone’s Government remains 
in power. For our own parts, we hope that Prince Bismarck’s 
warning may not be lost, and that it may have the very 
salutary effect which he least wishes,—that of inducing France 
to exchange a weak and showy policy, for a policy of calm 
concentration and dignified reserve. 





THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 


HE death of the Comte de Chambord is an event which 
has more than one kind of interest. It is least interest- 

ing, probably, from the political point of view. No doubt, it 
may be seen at some future day to have been important even 
in this way, but there is nothing to suggest any such idea at 
present. The Count’s own life, again, uneventful as it has 
been for many years, is still linked with European affairs 
during a very eventful period, and in this way a biographer 
might find his materials more fruitful than he had at first 
thought them. The Prince, who has been the consistent enemy 
of an Empire, a Monarchy, and two Republics, has sustained— 
we can hardly say played—a part which is associated with 
history, though it has not made it. It is in another aspect, 
however, that we propose to view the Comte de Chambord to- 
day. He has been the representative of more than the French 
Monarchy, of more than the principle of Legitimacy. He has 
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rangely typical way, the representative of lost 
3 generally. Causes become lost because they are 
spodied in men like the Comte de Chambord; yet even in 
em ming lost they derive from the men in whom they are 
pore a certain dignity, which redeems them from the con- 
= 4 with which the world commonly visits failure. In 
what can be more foolish than the theory of a 
nine French Legitimist? To begin with, he believes 
-. doctrine which goes against all history, which 
 roseribed by his own infallible Church, and_ is 
utterly incapable of any philosophical justification. The 
Divine Right of Kings is open to every one of these objections ; 
eta French Legitimist swallows them without so much as a 
change of countenance. Not only does he swallow them 
himself, but he gravely offers the dose to others. In a 
sceptical age, and in the most sceptical of countries, he expects 
that men will ignore reason, experience, and common-sense, 
and accept the lineal descendant of the Bourbons as the 
divinely appointed instrument, whether of blessing or chastise- 
ment. The more facts seem to make against his view, the 
more firmly he clings to it. The French people go on supply- 
ing him with conclusive evidence that they prefer any Govern- 
ment that can be named to a Government of the only type that 
he holds to be endurable, but from each fresh proof he seems 
to derive additional strength to resist conviction. It is no easy 
matter to make such a party as this respectable, but the 
Comte de Chambord has succeeded in doing it. 
In the first place, he has been entirely free from that political 
fussiness which is often the characteristic of pretenders, and 
oftener still of those over whom pretenders exercise authority. 
There is nothing to show that the Count has ever been mixed up 
in:any Legitimist conspiracy, that he has ever meditated any 
attack upon the powers that be, or regarded the Republic as 
an adversary, except in that general sense in which a good man 
views with disapproval the success of what he esteems wickedness. 
He has accepted without question the logic of facts. Other men 
rule where his ancestors once ruled ; other ideas prevail where a 
Monarchical sentiment scarcely inferior to that which animated 
the subjects of the Pharaohs once held sway. The Comte de 
Chambord has never pretended to question the decrees of 
Providence ; he has seen his country accept in turn a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, a Democratic Empire, and a Republic which 
is Conservative one day and Radical the next, and he has 
bowed his head as meekly as though he were witnessing an 
earthquake or a cyclone. You may call it fatalism, if you 
like, but it is impossible not to recognise that it is a fatalism 
-which is not without a majesty of its own. He whom it in- 
fluences does not question the designs of the Almighty, nor 
fancy himself wiser than Omniscience. It may be in the pur- 
pose of God that evil shall be permitted to triumph, and, if 
so, he will not be found fighting against God. But, on the 
other hand, he does not persuade himself that he is in any 
way necessary to the accomplishment of the Divine ends. 
He has none of that feeling that he is in some way necessary 
to Providence which so often tempts men to do things which 
they think wholly wrong or only half right, because they can- 
not bear to see them done without them. The man who ison 
the side of good must often be content to be defeated, and to 
find himself sent to the rear as a prisoner, unable to help him- 
self or others. But if that is his lot, he must bear it patiently, 
and not offer to change sides and fight in the ranks of those 
who were till yesterday his enemies, lest he should be con- 
demned to inaction, and see the world go on without his having 
any hand in its movements. The Comte de Chambord under- 
stood all this to perfection. He saw that his credit, if not 
his strength, was to sit still; and he accepted the part with- 
out a murmur. 

No doubt, the qualities which thus make a lost cause 
respectable go far, at the same time, to make it a lost cause. 
Men who are to bend events to their will must know how to 
be bent in their turn. They must be free from that majestic 
indifference which regards poverty as preferable to riches, 
unless those riches be gained and spent in one particular way. 
If they are fatalists, it must only be in the sense of believing 
that Heaven helps those who help themselves, and of re- 
solving that they, at least, will not show themselves 
undeserving of MHeaven’s aid. The Comte Chambord 
had no such fancies as this. If France had come to his 
feet, he would not have spurned her from him, but he would 
give no sign that could be construed into an indication that he 
wished or expected to see her there. If she stayed away, the 
loss would be hers, not his ; and if she came, the gain would be 
divided on the same principle. A cause which is thus officered 


peen, in a st 





very soon drops out of the race. At least once since the fall 
of the Empire the French nation might have been persuaded, 
without much difficulty, to give Royalty another trial. That 
they did not do so, was wholly due to the peculiar qualities of 
Royalty’s representative. Even the French Royalists wanted a 
King who would move with the times, and they naturally asked 
for some evidence that he had moved with them up till then. No 
such evidence was forthcoming,—rather evidence of the most 
convincing kind in the other direction. What the Comte de 
Chambord had been, that he still was, and he scorned to leave 
this fact in any uncertainty. The acceptance by the French 
people of the White Flag, and of all that the White Flag 
symbolised, was the only condition on which he would mount 
the throne. Many pretenders would have surrendered the 
form, and trusted to fortune to preserve them the substance. 
The Comte de Chambord had more regard for his own char- 
acter. Unless he could be sure of the form, he preferred to 
forego the substance. 


Now that he is dead, who is there in Europe of whom such 
things can be said? Legitimacy has no longer any field left 
to it in which to move with propriety. Those who have 
hitherto called themselves Legitimists will still be an element 
in French politics; they may even be an element of more 
practical weight than they have yet been. But it will not be 
as Legitimists. They will now be merged under the general 
head of * Royalists,” and Royalists who look to the Comte de 
Paris as their chief will have little in common with the party 
which saw its highest ideal of Kingship realised in the Comte 
de Chambord. The cause disappears from this moment, what- 
ever may be the destiny of those who have hitherto defended 
it. It disappears, too, in precisely the manner in which all 
who have a tenderness for lost causes would have liked to see 
it disappear. The death-scene at Frohsdorf suggests no sense 
of failure, because failure presupposes effort. It suggests the 
passing of an idea, not any inability on the part of maa 
to give that idea expression. But for the Comte de 
Chambord, Legitimacy might have faded away into Con- 
stitutional Kingship. He has taken care that it shall vanish 
like the setting sun of the tropics, with no interlude of 
twilight to mark the transition from the past to the 
present, 





THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SESSION. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE did not make much of his 
onslaught on the Government on Tuesday for the waste 

of the Session. A vast deal of time has, no doubt, been 
wasted this Session, but by the House, and not by the Govern- 
ment. The House wasted a fortnight on the debate on the 
Address, for which a single night would have been ample ; 
and another fortnight,—so far as regards Government nights, 
—on the Affirmation Bill, for which, considering the reiterated 
previous debates, a single night would have been more than 
ample. Again, the Session was delayed a fortnight by the 
unfortunate necessity for an Autumn Session to discuss the 
Procedure Rules, so that the Government lost no less than six 
weeks of its usual resources from causes over which it had nocon- 
trol, and has, nevertheless, passed five out of thirteen very im- 
portant measures promised in the Queen’s Speech, and one other 
measure of first-rate significance, not mentioned in that Speech, 
besides several other measures of considerable, though inferior, 
utility. The Corrupt Practices Bill, for vindicating the 
purity of elections and curtailing the expenses of elections ; 
the Bankruptcy Bill, for discouraging dishonest bankruptcies 
and liquidations, and putting a brand on the fraudulent trader; 
the Patents Bill, for encouraging inventiveness without depriv- 
ing the public of the gain of inventions ; and the two Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bills, for securing to tenants the value of their 
own improvements, and for encouraging agriculture by giving 
them security for all the money which they sink judiciously in 
their farms,—together make up a thoroughly good harvest for 
a single legislative Session. But that is not all. - The provision 
made for redeeming within twenty years a very substantial 
portion of the National Debt is a great step gained in recog- 
nition of the claims of posterity, and of the duty that lies 
upon us to contribute something towards repairing the 
blunders of our ancestors. We should have been glad, indeed, 
to have seen the Government of London Bill amongst the 
trophies of the Session; but if that had been also carried, Mr. 
Gladstone would have rivalled in 1883 the marvellous legis- 
lative achievements of his previous Administration between 
1869 and 1872. Under the present conditions, that was hardly 
to be hoped for. But barring the great four years 1869-1872, 
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few Sessions of recent times have surpassed the one which 
ends to-day in legislative fruitfulness. 

And certainly, without any exception at all, never was 
so much achieved against such overpowering difficulties. 
The swarms of trivial questions, which have consumed 
from an hour and a half to close upon three hours 
of the time of the Government on Government nights,—the 
deliberate adjournments of the House when talk had fallen 
to its neap tides, in order to provide in cold-blood for the 
too probable return of spring tides of talk not at all more bene- 
ficent,—the bitter complaints urged by the very persons who 
had allowed independent Members’ motions to be counted out 
night after night, of the encroachments which the Govern- 
ment made on their subsequent nights,—the complete in- 
difference to the urgency of public business betrayed by the 
most twaddling of these independent Members,—and most serious 
of all, the deliberate and organised onslaughts of the Irish party 
on the Government, have all attained a climax this year 
such as had no parallel at all before the Session of 1881, 
and only then as regarded Irish Obstruction. The steady 
friction against which all the work that has been achieved 
was accomplished, brings the achievements of the Session up 
from what we should otherwise calla high average, to the level 
of a marvel of energy and constancy. <A key that has so often 
been turned heavily in the lock, in spite of the accumulated 
dust of Wartons, Ashmead-Bartletts, Gorsts, and Randolph 
Churchills, not to mention a dozen other Members, in its 
various wards, speaks for the firmness and vigilance of the 
warder’s hand. If the country is disappointed that more has not 
been done, let the people see to it that the blame falls in the 
right place. Let them demand the abandonment of that obsolete 
and wasteful practice,—rendered wantonly mischievous during 
the last three years,—of raising a debate without either drift or 
cohesion, on the Speech from the Throne; let them insist on the 
decent limitation of the right to question, so as not torob Govern- 
ment nights of their best hours; and let them insist on the de- 
velopment of Grand Committees ; but let them acknowledge that 
in the Session which has just elapsed, the Government have 
accomplished wonders in the way of rescuing all these valuable 
measures from the rapidly extending morass of Parliamentary de- 
bate. No Session of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government yielded as 
much useful legislative result as the Session just expired, though 
there were several very useful measures passed, especially by 
Sir Richard Cross, during the course of that Government. 
During Lord Palmerston’s time, we do not believe that any 
Session ever even aimed so high in the way of work, as this Session 
has actually attained. Sir Robert Peel probably effected more 
in his most successful Session ; and the first Government elected 
under the great Reform Act did more,no doubt, in the year when 
it reformed the Poor-law. But taking the last fifty years as a 
whole, we doubt whether, as Mr. Gladstone said, the average 
of a Session’s legislative work reaches up to anything like the 
standard of the present year. Andif it does reach so high, it is 
only because during Mr. Gladstone’s previous Government, when 
great measures by threes and fours were carried every Session, the 
standard of legislative efficiency was for the first time raised un- 
usually and exceptionally high. This year Mr. Gladstone has not 
surpassed himself, but he has easily surpassed Lord Beaconsfield, 
the late Lord Derby, and Lord Melbourne, and has rivalled 
probably many of the Sessions of Sir Robert Peel. Moreover, 
Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, and the late Lord Derby 
knew nothing of the difficulties which Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment has this year encountered and overcome, and even the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield knew those difficulties only 
in their comparatively mild and innocent infancy. If success 
is to be measured by the resistance vanquished, no Govern- 
ment has ever been more successful than the Government 
which to-day prorogues the House of Commons. 





THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN IRELAND. 
HE debates of Thursday week and of last Saturday brought 
out both the success.and the failure of the Irish policy 
of the Government in a very vivid light ;—its success in tran- 
quillising Ireland, and in carrying out two separate enterprises of 
vast difficulty, of enormous extent, and of immeasurable import- 
ance, with extraordinary, if rude, efficiency, in an incredibly 
short time; and its complete failure, so far as the smallest 
conciliation of the people of Ireland is concerned,—a country 
where it is evidently far more conducive to popularity to utter 
against the Government the coarsest and most baseless abuse that 
the imagination can devise, than it is to recognise in the most 
reserved and frigid language the different temper displayed 





towards Ireland by this administration from that 
istration which has preceded it. It was hardly 
either the success or the failure of the Government in Tre 
could be brought out in stronger outlines than those in wh; 
the recent debates enable us to present them. 7 

First, Ireland has been pacified. Instead of 
things which existed in the early part of last y 
the month of May, for instance,—by no means the 
month,—there were 396 agrarian outrages, includin i 
murders, against only 93 in this last May, none of which ts 
murders, Ireland is really a safer country for the mags of the 
people now than England itself. Instead of murder on th 
scale of the winter before last, instead of incendiary fireg ‘ 
almost all parts of Ireland, instead of intimidation on a 
a scale that no one knew whether it were safe for him { 
perform the ordinary duties of life, Ireland is now a que 
and more peaceable country than probably any other part of 
the United Kingdom ; for agrarian crime has always been the 
worst part of Irish crime, and outside agrarian crime Treland 
is a country singularly free from crime. 

In the next place, the Government have effected,—ye 
likely rudely, for a new resettlement of such a country as Ireland 
accomplished within two yearsand a half from its commencement 
cannot but be rude,—the labour of a political Hercules in rel. 
tion to the revision of rent. Mr. Trevelyan gave a brief outline 
of the facts in his speech of Thursday week, and this outling 
is borne out fully by the returns presented to Parliament, (Qf 
93,614 applications for the fixing of a fair rent up to 
July 3lst last, no fewer than 61,854 cases had been dis. 
posed of; and taking into account also the number of a 
ments made out of Court, 109,000 cases had been disposed of. Mr, 
Parnell remarks, in depreciation of this extraordinary achieyg- 
ment, that there are in Ireland over half a million of holdings, 
No doubt there are. But many of them are held by the same 
tenants ; and besides, a great many of them are held by tenants 
who are quite satisfied at present, and do not wish their 
rent revised by a Court of any kind. The only way to esti- 
mate the progress towards a successful resettlement of the land 
of Ireland, is to estimate the amount of work done in pro- 
portion to the work demanded; and as we can say that three. 
fifths of the work required is already done, and that the work 
of the Land Commission is going on at the rate of 137 casesa 
day, it is but fair to expect that by the end of the year, or at any 
rate by the spring of next year, the whole of this huge task,— 
excepting only the appeal cases, which are not at present 
being decided at a satisfactory rate,—will have been fairly 
achieved, and this with results that sufficiently show, as 
against the allegations of the Lords, that there has been no 
great caprice and no great variation in the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners. As Mr. Trevelyan told us in his 
speech, the average reductions of rent have varied from 18 
to 23 per cent., and show a very fair uniformity of something 
like a general average of 20 per cent. The reduction of 
rent had amounted in all to something like £350,000 a 
year up to the end of last July, a reduction which holds 
good for fifteen years. Nor was that anything like the 
whole effect produced, for landlords all over Ireland had been 
anticipating the action of the Land Act, and had thereby 
immensely increased, indirectly, the effect of the Land Act. 
The Arreazs Act, too, has been worked with the utmost 
efliciency, so that almost all the advances authorised have been 
already made, and a very great number of poor tenants enabled 
thereby to avail themselves of the beneficent effects of the Land 
Act. We doubt whether a measure of such gigantic import 
ance has ever in any country been carried out in better fashion, 
or with more substantial justice. The result is, as we have 
said, that Ireland is pacified, and that she is availing herself 
heartily of the new provisions. which Parliament has passed 
for securing something very like fixity of tenure to her 
farmers, 

These are great results, against which we have, however, to 
set off a no less startling failure. Nothing can be more remark- 
able than the contrast,—the strange and striking contrast,— 
between the achievement of the Government in satisfying 
and pacifying Ireland, and the failure of the Govern- 
ment in the effort. to win the smallest vestige of con- 
fidence from the Irish people. The Sligo election this week 
only showed what the Wexford election had showed a few 
weeks ago, and the Monaghan election a few days before 
that,—that no trace of confidence in, or even respect for, 
the Government is felt in Ireland. But this is not the 
worst. No Member of the House of Commons knows 
what he is about better than Mr. Healy. He knows exactly 
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ghat is popular in Ireland and what is not popular, and 

lates his speech in Parliament accordingly. When he 
J” Mr. Trevelyan on Saturday last that if he had been in 
tl ol Cromwell’s time, he would have got up with just as 
watt aplomb to justify the spitting of Irish babies on 
ae ish Teauta, as he now showed in defending the 
pr of the Constabulary, Mr. Healy was not, we believe, 
en in passion or striking out wildly, but deliberately 
counting on the delight with which these savage words would 
be read in Ireland, and the willing credulity with which they 
d be received. The extreme Irish party are, no doubt, 
iastly convinced that the Irish Constabulary often act with great 
yiolence and with great injustice. The truth is, that without 
tg being any special fault of theirs, the Irish Constabulary 
of some of the worst instruments for preserving order 
which any Government could have. They have been 
trained on a military system, which is the worst system 
conceivable for a police. They are Irish in their variability of 
temper, and while they are all hand-and-glove with the popu- 
lation ab one moment, they will break out into furious passion 
with the population at another moment. Under a slack hand, 
they do their best to conceal crime and connive at the escape 
of criminals. Under a strong hand, they find themselves com- 

Jled to arrest criminals ; and when that embroils them with 
the people, they get furious, and often attack when they ought 
towaitin the coolest way for any attack upon themselves, We 
do not at all deny that Mr. Healy and his friends have just 
reason to complain of the Constabulary ; and we hope with 
all our hearts that Mr. Trevelyan may make the reorganisa- 
tion of the Irish Police one of the first of his objects during 
the Recess) But Mr. Healy and his friends know all the 
difficulties of the situation as well as Mr. Trevelyan himself, 
and know, moreover, as well as Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Trevelyan know, that never was there an administration in 
any country less desirous to hound on the Constabulary to un- 
just accusations, than the present. It is simply for the sake of 
the popularity produced by their hostile attitude in Ireland, 
that the Irish Members affect to believe Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Trevelyan to be bloody-minded men, anxious to instigate the 
Constabulary to violence, and ready to defend any act, 
however shocking, even to the spitting of babies on bayonets, 
which the Constabulary may please to be guilty of. It is be- 
cause the more just the attitude of Parliament becomes towards 
Ireland, the more delight the Irish seem to take in the invec- 
tive hurled at England, that Mr. Healy and his friends 
launch at the present administration those coarse invectives, 
which suggest to the Irish people that no more malignant 
rulers than the present were ever charged with the Irish 
Government, and that all that the Government have done in 
the concession of justice has been forced from them by the 
Secret Societies and the Land League, and the basest fear of 
Mr. Parnell. 

The impressive and touching speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
urged on the Irish Members the unpatriotic character of the 
effort they are thus making to render Ireland and England 
absolutely irreconcileable by their passionate and violent 
outbreaks, did apparently produce some effect in Ireland 
itself. At least, it elicited from the J reeman’s Journal 
an appeal to the Irish party to consider the danger and the 
mischief which this super-heated language may produce. But 
it did not soften Mr. Healy. He persisted in it that war 
between England and Ireland was only prevented by the hope- 
lessness of the struggle; that the state of feeling in Ireland 
towards England is simply a war feeling; and that that war 
feeling is justifiable, and can never be removed by anything 
but the measures for which he and his party contend. We 
have no doubt that so long as Ireland chooses such represen- 
tatives as Mr, Healy and his friends, this will be so, for it is 
in their power,—and they use the power freely,—to persuade 
the Irish that they ought to hate ‘the English, and that they 
do hate the English with a perfect hatred ; and that that hatred 
seven intensified by the attempts to do justice which England 
has lately made. It is this last fact which seems to us the dis- 
astrous feature in the case. If we do justice absolutely, and put 
down crime at the time we are doing justice, we shall have a 
perfectly tranquil Ireland. But we shall not, apparently, have 
even an approach to a loyal Ireland; nor could we, in our opinion, 
ever gain a loyal Ireland by giving up Ireland to the whim of 
Home-rule; indeed, we believe that in that case we should 
soon have a very much more disloyal Ireland than ever. The 
only hope is that by doing justice steadily, as Mr. Gladstone 

taught us to do it, and ignoring with equal steadiness 
the disloyalty of Irish Members so long as they keep 


woul 








within the limits of the law, we may, at the cost of 
a considerable succession of weak Governments, always 
liable to be upset by Irish cabals, at length tire out the dis- 
loyalty of the Irish people, and teach them that they will 
gain nothing and lose much by always affecting to believe 
that we wish them harm and grudge them a reasonable local 
independence. But, as yet, only half the problem is solved. 
We have found the secret of pacifying Ireland. We have not 
found the secret of gaining over Ireland to any sort of co- 
operation with the rest of the Empire. For the present, Ireland 
insists on sulking and indulging illusions, only because we 
cannot give her the moon for which she cries, 





THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
HE passing of the Bankruptcy Bill has enabled the 


Government to add at least one measure of first-rate 
social, if not political, importance to the Statute-Book. The 
main credit of this result must rest with the Government, and 
particularly with that Member of the Government who framed 
it, brought it in, and carried it through with such conspicuous 
ability, energy, and tact. But the Standing Committee on 
Trade, the House of Commons at large, and even the House of 
Lords, each and all, deserve some share in the credit of the 
work. For once the Second Chamber confined itself to the 
legitimate functions of a revising body, and passed “ at sight ” 
six pages of amendments intended to make the Bill clear 
and consistent with itself, which were propounded by the 
draftsman of the original Bill through the Lord Chancellor. 
The Leader of the Opposition wisely abstained from letting 
loose his legions on the Bill, notwithstanding the usual com- 
plaints of want of time for consideration, and so forth. The Law 
Lords were chiefly conspicuous by their absence. In sparing 
the House and the Bill “the string of amendments” with 
which he had been supplied, and the “ sixty-seven notes and 
queries ” which he had made on the Bill, which he could not 
pronounce “good or bad, because he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading it,’ Lord Bramwell exercised a continence 
and a wisdom which his zeal in defence of Liberty and 
Property has not always allowed him to exhibit. The Grand 
Committee in the House of Commons also deserves the negative 
credit of continence in letting the greater part of the Bill 
alone, as well as the positive merit of having, according to its 
author, improved it by two months’ “cutting and carving.” 
Considering the ultimate results, indeed, one may venture to 
express a doubt whether two months was not an excessive 
time to devote to the operation, and to hope in the future the 
Standing Committees may get through more than two Bills 
during the Session. But, on the whole, the Government cer- 
tainly have cause to congratulate themselves on the result of 
the experiment, and to look forward to an extension of the 
labours, and an increase of the fruits of the labours, of the 
Standing Committees in the future. 

When the Bill is examined in detail, it is curious to see 
how little it has been altered in substance between its first 
introduction and its final stages, and how slight the actual 
changes are in the existing Law of Bankruptcy. The bulk of 
the Bill is simply a re-enactment of the Bankruptcy Clauses of 
the Act of 1869. In thus preserving the present law, Mr. 
Chamberlain showed not only an amount of common-sense 
which his supporters have always claimed for him, but also an 
amount of constructive Conservatism which his opponents have 
been rather apt to deny him. The fact is that it is not the 
Bankruptcy part of the Act of 1869 which has proved a failure. 
The real causes of the break-down of that Act have been the 
two sections which permitted liquidation by arrangement 
and composition. The “new way to pay old debts” pointed 
out by these sections was not discovered by the many till 
two or three years after the passing of the Act. But 
once discovered, the number of those who trod it advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and as the number increased the amounts 
paid by way of composition diminished, till it became the 
exception to pay more than ten shillings, while those who paid 
under one shilling were more numerous than those who paid 
over seven shillings and sixpence in the pound. Any debtor, 
if he could get the assistance of a sharp solicitor and a not 
wholly artless accountant, was thus enabled to defraud his 
creditors with ease and comfort if his gambling should 
turn out adversely. By the new Bill this primrose path 
will be stopped up, or at least will have a very strait gate 
placed at the entrance. Compositions may still be made, but 
they will be placed under the supervision of the Court. The 
proxies, which were the means by which the trustee and the 
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debtor between them controlled affairs, are to be lodged with 
the official receiver, instead of with the trustee, and the Official 
Receiver is to make a report to the Court as to the debtor’s 
character and affairs. It will rest with the Court instead of 
the creditors to give the debtor his discharge, just as under a 
bankruptcy. It will no longer be possible, therefore, for the 
debtor and trustee between them to juggle away the assets and 
liabilities at their own sweet will. The eye of the Court will 
be upon them, and if they are caught straying from the right 
path, the hand of the Court will be heavy upon them. 

The Act, however, aims rather at prevention than at cure. 
It does, indeed, hold out to the fraudulent debtor a greater 
certainty of punishment than hitherto. Not only may the 
Court commit him for trial, but if it does, it is the duty of the 
Public Prosecutor to prosecute. But the best precaution is 
likely to be that, in case of certain acts of misbehaviour on 
the debtor’s part, the Court is not to be able to grant a debtor 
his discharge ; while for certain other acts it may only grant 
a conditional discharge. An effort is thus made, as under the 
Act of 1849, to distinguish between avoidable and unavoidable 
bankruptcies. Under the old Act, the Commissioners were to 
give one of three classes of certificates of discharge ; one certi- 
fying that failure was due wholly to misfortune; another, 
that it was due partly to misfortune ; and the third, that it was 
due wholly to causes other than misfortune. But this last 
was a brutum fulmen. Equally with the other forms, it 
operated as a discharge, and though it was intended to 
affix a stigma, yet as no evil results followed, the stigma was 
disregarded. But now the discharge is not to be granted at 
all, or only granted subject to conditions, if the bankruptcy 
has been caused “ by rash and hazardous speculations, or un- 
justifiable extravagance in living,” and so on. Not only, 
therefore, is a stigma affixed, but disqualifications, disabilities, 
and disadvantages follow. Moreover, if an undischarged 
bankrupt incurs a debt of £20 without stating that he is un- 
discharged, he commits a penal offence, so that his status 
must needs be known to all with whom he has dealings. Even 
the most brazen-faced insolvent would feel the shame of 
revealing his own insolvency, when at the same time the in- 
solvency is known to have resulted from improper conduct, 
By removing the possibility of paying a fraudulent composition 
‘on the quiet,” and by marking with the mark of the Beast 
the criminal and quasi-criminal bankrupt, the Act should 
do a great deal towards the discouragement of the lax tone 
which has lately sprung up in dealing with insolvencies, 

Tt is not, however, the debtor alone whose power of getting 
round his creditors has to be guarded against. He would be 
comparatively powerless without the trustee. The Act, there- 
fore, aims at diminishing both the temptations to the trustee to 
collude with the debtor or any section of the creditors, and 
also his power to do so, if he gives way to temptation. The 
first object is sought to be attained by providing that the pay- 
ment of the trustee shall be by commission or per-centage, 
partly on the amount realised and partly on the dividends 
distributed, instead of being left wholly to the discretion or 
interestedness of the creditors; and the minority of creditors 
may get the Board of Trade to disallow the payment allowed 
by the majority, if too large. The chief inducement 
to adopt the profession of bankruptcy wrecker, has been 
not so much the salary, as the indirect profits which could be 
made by keeping the balances got in, and employing them for 
the trustee’s private profit. There were stringent provisions 
passed in 1869 to prevent this, but they had to be enforced by 
the Court, and, unhappily, they were held not to apply to 
cases of liquidation. They are now re-enacted, but the 
enforcement of them is placed in the hands of the Board of 
Trade, instead of the Court, and they will apply as much to 
compositions as to regular bankruptcies. The trustee will, 
therefore, have to pay interest at 20 per cent. on outstanding 
balances over £50; he is expressly prohibited from pay- 
ing any moneys whatever into his private account; he 
must pay them into the Bank of England, unless 
(owing to an unfortunate amendment introduced by Sir 
John Lubbock, in the interests of Bankers) the Committee 
of Inspection authorise his keeping an account with a local 
bank. His accounts, too, are not to be audited by the Com- 
mittee of Inspection, and merely forwarded once a year to the 
Comptroller, who has no power to disallow them, but they are 
to be audited by the Board of Trade twice a year. Perhaps 
the regulation which more than any other will tend to keep 
down illegitimate profits by the trustee is that when one person 
is trustee of several estates, if the Board of Trade thinks 
that the aggregate balance on all the estates in his 











hands is larger than is required, the 

to pay over the surplus to the Bank of Engle th 

is reasonable ground for hoping that under these Ther 
tions trusteeship in bankruptcy will become a less A 
trade, and that the office will, in a large number ofan uals 
left in the hands of the Official Receiver. He, ag the atl 
agent of the Board of Trade, will look for his rewanl eat 
motion in his Department earned by the ability and ‘ na 
with which he conducts the bankruptcies committed toh 
instead of to the protraction of lucrative operations with 
balances got in by him. the 

A further check is put upon waste and loss isi 
as to the summary administration of small oma veal the 
total amount realisable is under £300, which have a 
hitherto the most fruitful sources of scandalous compositi : 
and illegal profits to trustees. A great relief to ah 
debtors who owe altogether under £50 is afforded by enabl; 

a County-Court Judge to make an order-for-payment fale 
what is practically a bankruptcy order. The working-clasges 
will, therefore, now be able to have the benefit of that 
white-washing which has hitherto been reserved for ging or 
misfortunes on a larger scale. It has been very hard on 
working-men that hitherto, if once they got into debt, the 
could never remove the millstone from round their ibe 
This clause should do more for their emancipation from the 
small money-lender and shopkeeper than the prohibition of 
bills of sale, or any other paternal protection of that kind which 
can be devised. A similar step is taken in imitation of the 
Scotch law, by the transfer of the administration of the in. 
solvent estate of a dead man to Bankruptcy, to the great relief 
of the Chancery Division and the great benefit of the creditors, 

Such are the most salient points of the new Bll. In one 
sense, they may be said to be a return to the officialism of the 
Act of 1849. But there is this essential difference. Under 
that Act, the official assignees, as they were called, had the 
appearance of control, without the reality. Moreover, they 
were legal officers, and necessarily acted with the slowness and 
the timidity which characterise the action of Courts of Law, The 
great novelty of the present Bill lies in its separation of the 
legal from the administrative officialism. The official receiver 
will rather be amicus than minister Curiae. He will advise, 
report to, and set in motion the Court, but he is the servant 
of -and responsible to the Board of Trade. The Board of 
Trade replaces the Comptroller in Bankruptcy, but it can not 
only examine and report, but act on the result of its examina 
tion. Under two such heads as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, 
Farrer, there is little danger of its functions not being care 
fully, freely, and swiftly exercised. 

It is possible that the new Act, notwithstanding all the 
skill and care with which it has been framed, may prove 
a failure, like those which have preceded it. It is possible 
that no Bankruptcy system can be satisfactory. It may 
be that the speedy release of the unfortunate debtor, 
and the sure punishment of the fraudulent or reckless debtor, 
are irreconcileable objects; and that when the third object, of 
speedy recovery of such debts as can be recovered for the 
creditors, is added, that the attainment of all three objects at 
once is beyond the power of any legislation. It may, however, 
be fairly claimed for this Act that it so courageously attempts 
innovation where innovation has been shown to be necessary, 
and so carefully preserves all that has worked successfully in 
the past, that it deserves success. 





THE HARVEST. 


__ writing on Harvest prospects, six weeks ago, the 

vicissitudes of a somewhat extraordinary season have led 
to great changes in the appearance of the crops, now rapidly 
falling before the scythe and the reaping machine over the 
greater portion of the country. For the greater part of the 
interval that has elapsed the temperature has been abnormally 
low for the time of year; a considerable quantity of rain, il- 
cluding some heavy downpours, has fallen ; and there has been 
a great lack of sunshine. The effect of such weather upon 
the wheat crop especially has been very injurious. At the 
period referred to, although the crop was generally rather thin 
and all very short in the straw, the ears were of a goodly 
size, and looked like filling well. The wet and cold 
weather of the latter half of July, however, caused rust 
to prevail extensively, and prevented the full fructification 
of the crop. Red maggot and other injurious grubs ai 
insects, too, have caused more or less barrenness; and the 
result of fungoid and insect injury combined is that the eat 
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badly filled, a large proportion of the grain is under-sized, 

the quality is not at all satisfactory. The straw has grown 
ip its usual length, and yet, where the crop is cut, the shocks 
gre further apart than they were expected to be, the wheat 

«thinner on the ground than was supposed from an off- 
hand inspection while it was standing. Instead of a crop nearly 
up to average, then, as was fairly to be expected in the middle 
of July, @ yield of from ten to twenty per cent. below average 
ig all that the best judges expect. This depreciation in the 
crop has been to some extent caused by the lodging of the 
comparatively few heavy pieces of wheat, especially in the 
Midlands and other parts of the country where heavy storms 
of rain have been most common. Out of several hundreds of 
reports upon the crop now before us, we find that 10 per 
cent. only represent it as over average, 24 per cent. average, 
and 66 per cent. under average. As some of the reports 
were written a fortnight ago, when the depreciation was not 
sufficiently noticeable, we may take these per centages to be 

rather too favourable than otherwise. As the acreage of the 

wheat crop—fortunately for the farmers—is a short one, 13 

cent. below that of last year, the English yield will be one 
the smallest on record. 

. We are glad to be able to report more favourably upon the 
other cereals. It is true that barley has not come up to its 
great early promise, chiefly because the best crops are all badly 
hid. There is a full crop of straw; but weight and quality 
have been lost, to a considerable extent. With such a defi- 
ciency of sunshine as we have had this summer, it has been 
impossible for any of the cereals to mature and ripen in a 
normal manner, and a preponderance of thin and coarse grain 
jsinevitable. Still, the reports before us are about 35 per 
cent, over average, 41 per cent. average, and 24 per cent. 
under average; quantity alone being referred to. The oat 
crop has improved as materially as the other cereals have 
deteriorated, the rainy weather having supplied it with the 
moisture for which it was languishing, after the drought which 
prevailed from the middle of June to the middle of July. 
Therefore, instead of being the decidedly short crop which its 
appearance six weeks ago indicated, it has now come up 
abreast of barley, the per-centages of the reports being 35 
above average, 43 average, and 22 below average. 

The pulse crops are decidedly satisfactory, and the bean crop 
may be pronounced the best of the season, while peas come up 
toaverage. In fact, for peas, the per-centage of the estimates 
represent an exact average, and for beans there are 40 above 
against 20 below, with 40 average. The root crops, again, 
are excellent, Swedish turnips beirg particularly luxuriant. 
Mangolds are thin in places, but generally large for the 
present stage of growth, and white turnips are nearly as good 
as swedes. In short, the root crop, which is now out of 
danger of serious damage, is one of the most abundant of 
recent years, Potatoes have looked remarkably well all 
through the season, having been sown in a rare abundance 
of dry moulds. Disease has appeared in many parts of the 
country, as it always does more or less; but after so moist a 
time as we have had recently, the wonder is that the parasite 
has not shown itself far more extensively. If we should be 
favoured with dry weather for another month, there can be no 
doubt as to a very heavy crop of tubers being realised. The 
hay crop, which was very light in the early districts, has 
bulked up fairly as the later cuttings have been secured, but 
on the whole is still a small crop. The quality has been 
injured by rain to some extent, but not more than is usually 
the case with a crop that is being harvested in one place or 
another during the whole of the summer. 

Recent reports from the hop districts detracted somewhat from 
the exuberantly sanguine expectations previously entertained ; 
but the hot and sunny weather of the past ten days has caused a 
great improvement. ‘There has never been a more luxuriant 
growth of bine ; but until hops are actually fit for gathering, 
20 one can tell, even approximately, what the yield will be. 

crop is not out of danger yet; but it soon will be, and 
_— are greatly in favour of one of the best yields on 

r 

Ih Scotland, Harvest prospects are about on a par with those 
of England, except that turnips are not so good; while in 

d they were better, on the whole, until discounted by 
tavy storms of rain quite recently. In European countries, 
and in the United States, the wheat crop seems to be more or 
less deficient; but other farm produce is as generally abund- 
ant, The world’s stock of wheat is at present sufficient 
to Prevent any anxiety as to an abundant supply for 
© coming winter, however deficient the new crop may 


be,—a fact that is obvious from the lowness of market 
prices. 

A great deal of corn has been already cut in the southern 
and eastern counties of England, and some has been safely 
stacked or housed. The weather day by day is watched 
with the greatest anxiety, and although the South of England 
has been greatly favoured for most of the time since harvest 
commenced, Ireland, Scotland, and the North of England have 
been visited by heavy rains, which have done much damage. 
We have at least the certainty of a finer harvest than that of 
last year, as about half the work is done in the early dis- 
tricts; and the hot weather, which farmers, at least, may be 
said to have enjoyed, has ripened the crops so rapidly, that 
the scythe and the reaping machine are now at work gener- 
ally throughout the greater part of England, and in all but the 
backward districts of the rest of the kingdom. On the whole, 
then, agricultural prospects are decidedly cheering ; and if the 
harvest is not quite so golden as it promised to be when we 
last wrote about it, there can be no doubt that the produce of 
our fields is more abundant than it has been for many years. 
We might feel called upon to except last year from this com- 
parison, if it had not been for the wet harvest, which destroyed 
an excellent prospect. The crop returns recently published 
in the agricultural papers represent the harvest as scarcely up 
to that of last year ; but it is explained that last year’s reports, 
given just when the corn was ready to be cut, were heavily 
discounted when results were reckoned up. There is good 
reason to hope that no such falling-off will have to be recorded 
in the present season, but that the generally fine crops, wheat 
being the only exception, will be secured in fine condition. In 
that event, although prices are low, our long-tried farmers 
may be fortunate enough to retrieve some of their past losses, 
and to prosecute their useful enterprise with renewed faith and 
courage. 





WHY ARE JEWS PERSECUTED? 


OW are we to explain thos? outbreaks of hatred against 

the Jews which occur periodically in different parts 

of the world, and which at this moment are only kept in 
check in Hungary by military force? We have discussed this 
question on a previous occasion, and, after discarding the 
usual explanations, have suggested the separatism of the Jews 
as the real cause of the dislike in which they are, as a 
class, generally held. | Wherever they are they constitute 
a foreign element, which refuses to intermingle with and 
be absorbed into the life of the nation. They remain 
a separate nation, and accentuate their separateness by 
difference of focd, of the weekly day of rest, sometimes of 
dress, but chiefly by refusing to intermarry outside their own 
race. These peculiarities naturally expose the Jews to sus- 
picion and dislike, especially among an ignorant population, 
like the peasantry of Russia, Galicia, and Hungary. But 
antipathy to the Jews is not confined to ignorant popula- 
tions. The recent crusade against them in Germany in- 
cluded all classes and all professions, and the agitation in 
Hungary, although it began among the peasantry, spread 
rapidly through the whole population. It seems, therefore, 
that the fact that the Jews are a foreign element in 
the midst of every population where they dwell will 
not alone account for the bitter hatred which now and 
then breaks out into open violence. The true explanation, 
we take it, is that which is suggested in a despatch from a 
British Consul in Southern Russia, and which has been 
elaborated in some articles in “ Modern Thought” by Mr. Laister, 
In Russia, says Consul Wagstaff, the Jews “are compared to 
parasites that have settled on a plant not vigorous enough to 
throw them off, and which is being gradually sapped of its 
vitality.” It is not simply that in imperfectly organised com- 
munities the Jews are the bankers, money-lenders, innkeepers, 
and middlemen; but they are all this not as separate in- 
dividuals, but as a highly organised guild of foreigners, spread- 
ing its tentacles over the whole country till all its material 
resources are at last in its grasp. It is impossible to realise 
the ruin and misery wrought by this system in countries 
where the Jews are numerous and the civilisation rudimen- 
tary. ‘ There exists among them,” says Consul Wagstaff, “ a 
system of boycotting,’ which works as follows. The pro- 
duce of a farm or vineyard is put up to auction. The 
Jews draw lots for it, and the man on whom the lot 
falls is thus secured against all competition, and can fix 
his own price. In parts of Russia, Roumania, and Aus- 





trian-Hungary, this Jewish trade-unionism pervades all the 
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transactions of life. You cannot sell a horse or a pig 
except on the terms which the Jews choose to offer; and in 
Galicia, Bessarabia, and many parts of Russia, the very labour 
of the peasantry is mortgaged to Jewish money-lenders; so 
that if you wish to hire a labourer or tradesman, you must 
resort to the Jew in whose debt the peasant happens to be. 
“ If the peasant,” says Consul Wagstaff, “ gets into the hands 
of this class, he is irretrievably lost. The proprietor, in his 
turn, from a small loan, gradually mortgages and eventually 
loses his estate.” In this way a great deal of landed 
property has passed into the hands of the Jews. In the last 
Fortnightly Review Captain Conder, of Palestine Exploration 
celebrity, supplies incidentally an illustration of this Jewish 
system in Palestine. The Jews who have gone thither from 
Russia and Austria have established a cordon round Jerusalem, 
by means of which they intercept all the vegetables brought 
in by the country people and re-sell them at an exorbitant 
price. Doubtless they will gradually extend their ramifica- 
tions till they have got the peasantry in their grasp, and 
then we shall probably hear of an outbreak against the Jews 
in Syria. 

This tribal exclusiveness and solidarity of the Jews, and not 
religion, has been the main cause of the persecutions to which 
they have been at various times exposed. “In the twelfth 
century,” says the friendly and liberal Milman, “ the Jews 
had a hold upon almost all the estates in the country ; they 
had mortgages on half Paris, and scarcely any one but had 
some article in pawn.” ‘Husbandry was ruined by the 
usurious exactions of the Jews.” The result was popular 
outbreaks, ending in the expulsion of the Jews. The same 
thing happened in England and other European countries, 
We recall these facts for the purpose of showing that the per- 
secution of the Jews has always been due in the main to other 
than religious motives. When religion has been alleged, it has 
been the pretext rather than the true cause. An excited populace 
will readily believe any calumny against the object of its hate. 
The hatred against the Jews is not due to a belief in their 
murdering children; the ready belief in their murdering 
children is begotten of the hatred caused by their system 
of accumulating wealth. And this hatred is older than 
Christianity. It existed in Pagan Rome and Alexandria, and 
in the cities of Asia Minor. It has always existed, in fact, 
wherever the Jews have congregated in considerable numbers, 
This shows that it is not the Jew as a man, or as a religionist, 
who is hated, but the Jew as amember of a commercial “ ring,” 
cosmopolitan in its character, and refusing to amalgamate with 
the national life of any land. Thus it happens that the Jews 
as a race remain unpopular, even when the Jews as individuals 
may be extremely and most deservedly popular. It is also 
a fact that Jews have at various times and in various countries 
entered with passionate patriotism into the struggles of national 
life. Nevertheless it remains true that the Jews in the mass 
are everywhere a foreign people, maintaining a separate life, 
existing apart from the nations among whom they sojourn, 
and making common cause now, as of old, against the Gentiles. 

Certainly this fact does not justify the hatred and persecu- 
tion to which the Jews have been at various times exposed. 
It presents, however, a curious and perplexing problem. Pro- 
bably the majority of educated Jews have given up all 
expectation of any literal fulfilment of Messianic prophecies, 
and have no thought of a restoration to Palestine. But the 
mass of the Jews are still the Jews of the Mosaic Dispensa- 
tion and the Talmud. That, and not the history of 
the countries in which they dwell, is the lore on 
which their minds are fed. To them the Jews are 
still “a peculiar people,” a nation dispersed among the 
Gentiles, lying under a mysterious destiny for the present, 
but dowered with the promise of a glorious national life in the 
future. It is impossible that a people nurtured on such 
traditions, and who believe themselves predestined to a great 
career, can mingle on equal terms with other races, or suffer 
themselves to be assimilated into any other national life. It 
is commonly supposed that the special characteristics of the 
Jews, especially in the choice of occupations, have been forced 
upon them by Christian persecution. Mr. Laister combats 
this theory, and offers a formidable mass of Old Testament 
and Talmudic evidence to show that what is supposed to be 
due to persecution is in reality derived from purely Jewish 
sources. ‘“ The Christian,” he says, “could not love the Jew 
as aneighbour, for he would not be neighbourly ; and the Jew, 
on his part, could not be neighbourly, because his creed, while 
it permitted him to make all he’ could out of the Christians, 
forbad him to have anything in common with them.” That 
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is a strong way of putting it, but it is certainly not faith 
than can be justified out of the Old Testament ang Talm our di 

So evangelical a prophet as Isaiah promises the Gentiles § faith 
a prey to the Jews: “ Ye shall eat the riches of the Geni 4 conta 
and in their glory shall ye boast yourselves.” “ Ang stran man, 
[i.e., Gentiles] shall stand and feed your flocks, ang thew it, “¢ 
of the alien shall be your plowmen and your vine-dresen® flecte 
The Jew was forbidden by the Mosaic Law to lend on its pe 
to one of his own nation ; but he was permitted to take begin 
ad libitum of the Gentile. Dr. Adler offers the following Chur 
ingenuous explanation of this, in an article contributed to Chris 
Nineteenth Century in April, 1878:—“Had the Tsraclites the de 
been allowed to lend to one another at interest, their may 
lands would have been encumbered, and their energies ag moutl 
agriculturists would have been crippled...... But: this autho 
danger would not arise from lending to the foreigner, No organ 
Mosaic principle was infringed by charging him interest,” tural 
is odd that Dr. Adler should not have seen that the « danger” suppo 
from which the Mosaic Law protected the Jew was inflicted the w 
by the Jew in all its bitterness on “the foreigner,” who of all 
occasionally took the law into his own hands, and tumej other 
savagely on the strange community whom he saw prosper} Bible’ 
at his expense. And the case was all the harder from the fact gpired 
that the Christian Church, till comparatively recent times, the fc 
prohibited the practice of usury to all her membey, inspit 
So that the Jewish money-lender had the field 
y @ field all to fatal 
himself, It is on the Talmud, however, rather thay of Os 
on the Old Testament, that the character of the ordinary critics 
Jew is moulded; and Mr. Laister quotes passages from the the B 
Talmud to show that it sanctions the robbery of Christians anf 
‘by Israelites. Cultivated Jews would, of course, repudiate all pas 
such teaching. Consul Wagstaff says emphatically that the auld 
educated Jews in Russia loudly condemn the occupations an ii : 
practices of their lower brethren. The mass of educated Joys. th 
in this country probably know as little of the Talmud » os B 
the mass of other educated persons. But it is from the nt 
Talmud that the ordinary Jew gets his ideas cf the duty Sa 
which he owes to others; and the Talmud draws a sham ° ‘ 
line between the duty which the Israelite owes to the Israelite — 
and the duty which he owes to the Gentile. Paradoxical as me | 
it may seem to say so, this explanation ought to raise om — 
opinion of the Jew who oppresses and robs the Christian, even the id 
while we condemn his conduct. If he believes himself justi tonch 
fied by his religion, he is by no means so debased and immonl je  "°Y@l8 
as the man whose sin is far less gross, but who sins against that 1 
conscience. But what is to be the outcome of it all? Weg And 
can see no solution of the problem so long as the Jews gener They 
ally believe themselves to be bound by the Mosaic polity, a °Y®: 
expounded in the Talmud. While they hold to this belie — G0d i 
they must continue to exist as a separate people among the whom 
nations. On one point, at least, we heartily agree with Mr moves 
Laister, namely, in thinking that much mischief is done hy spake 
the large number of Christians who encourage the Jews in the Inspir 
belief that they are still the peculiar people of God, kept @ an int 
providentially apart from other nations, and reserved fora witht 
triumphant future. So long as the Jews cling to that belie, — which 
no effective reply can be made to writers who argue that they which 
cannot, in the true sense of the word, be patriots. Nori ji alread 
there anything disgraceful in the accusation. Patriotism am of the 
render no divided allegiance, and a Jew who really believesin Gospe 
Judaism can no more be an English or French patriot thant} theory 
Frenchman or an Englishman can be a Russian patriot. Thi the tr 
Jew must be a Jew first of all, and an Englishman or French pure, 
man afterwards. And this is very much to his credit, so log} admire 
as he believes himself to belong to a higher and holier polity care 
than any existing State. The error is in his so believing, 2°) they | 
in his conscientiously acting up to his belief. be oy 
Christ 
finitely 
THE HEAD MASTER OF CLIFTON COLLEGE ON Series 
THE THEORY OF INSPIRATION. Christ, 
HE Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge he Believ 
seldom done either a better or a bolder thing than ik a 
publication of two remarkable lectures by the Head Masteré tori 
Clifton College—the Rev. J. M. Wilson,—on “ The Theory # to hay 
Inspiration.” It has never done a bolder thing, because thet homan 
lectures face the difficulties of the Bible in a much freer aig Miracl 
franker spirit than the Councils of our various Religw Viduall 
Societies can usually persuade themselves to sanction togethe 
approve. It has never done a better thing, because U Meanin 
lectures do not rationalise and explain away Revelation into him, — 






mere human evolution, but are well calculated to vindicate 
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faith in a divine power in almost the only way in which in 
day it can, as we believe, be triumphantly vindicated, as a 
mith jostified and even required by the study of history—which 
ntains constant proofs of a power perpetually conversing with 
. and sustaining, indeed, as one of the minor prophets terms 
Pathe Lord’s controversy” with him,—a power especially re- 
Dail in the history of the Jewish people, and receiving at last 
its perfect human embodiment in the life of Christ. Mr. Wilson 
mah: by contrasting the extreme reticence not of one Christian 
Church only, but of nearly all the greater branches of the 
Christian Church, as to the true definition of Inspiration, with 
the desire of Secularists and Agnostics so to define it that they 
may confute the Christian revelation, as it were, out of its own 
mouth. He contrasts impressively the language of two different 
authorities on this question. One of these says, “The purely 
organic (1.¢., mechanical) theory of Inspiration rests on no Scrip- 
tural authority, and, if we except a few ambiguous metaphors, is 
supported by xo historical testimony. It is at variance with 
the whole form and fashion of the Bible, and it is destructive 
of all that is holiest in man and highest in religion.” The 
other authority says, “It will not do to say that it [the 
Bible] is not yerbally inspired. If the words are not in- 
spired, what is pP’? And then Mr. Wilson explains that 
the former authority, who protests so strongly against verbal 
inspiration as inconsistent with historical testimony and 
fatal to what is highest in religion, is Canon Westcott, 
of Cambridge, one of the most learned of our living Biblical 
grities; and that the latter authority, who is eager to tie 
the Bible down to verbal inspiration, is the well-known Ameri- 
can Secularist, Colonel Robert Ingersoll, who really contends 
forverbal inspiration as the only intelligible kind of inspiration, 
jn order that he may explode all inspiration altogether. “ Do you, 
then, ask me,” says Mr. Wilson, “ can I become a Christian with- 
out having first believed in the divinely-guaranteed accuracy of 
the Bible? A thousand times I answer, ‘ Yes.’”? And then he pro- 
coeds, in a passage of great beauty and wisdom, to explain him- 
self:—*The truth is, that the belief in inspiration is not the 
portal by which you enter the temple: it is the atmosphere that 
you breathe when you have entered. You may become a 
Christian,—most men do become Christians,—from finding in 
the life and sayings and death of Jesus Christ something that 
touches them, something that finds them, something that is a 
revelation of divine love to the human heart. Men find 
that there is something in them dear and precious to God. 
And then love springs up in them, and a new life begins. 
They look out on the world with larger and more loving 
eyes. They see God in their brethren, God in Nature, and 


* God in their Bibles. In their Bibles they read of the Christ 


whom they love. Those pages are filled with power that 
moves the soul; never man spake as this man; never book 
spake as this book. And this, and this only, is the theory of 
inspiration that Christians must needs possess. It is primarily 
an internal question among believers, not an external question 
with the world. It has little or no relation to the convictions 
which make and keep a man a Christian. It is not a question 
which I or any one would care to talk about to one who is not 
already drawn to Christ. It is premature to talk with others 
of the exact limits of inspiration. Let them first read the 
Gospels, read them as they would read any other book, with any 
theory of inspiration or with none, with the one aim of learning 
the truth about Jesus Christ, of finding in the book what is 
pure, and noble, and elevating; let them first learn to 
admire, to love, to copy, to serve Jesus Christ, and I 
care not what theory they may form of inspiration; 
they will have got the thing, and then they will not 
be over-anxious to define it.’ In a word, to be a 
Christian, all you have to believe is that a real power in- 
finitely higher than man manifested itself to man through the 
series of historical causes which prepared the way for Jesus 
Christ, and most perfectly of all in Jesus Christ himself. 
Believe this, and the antecedent improbability of miracle 
Vanishes at once, while the mind is prepared to accept as 
historical events, physical marvels which are plainly asserted 
to have happened in close association with what is super- 
human on the spiritual side; but as regards all individual 
miracles, you are free to weigh the evidence for them indi- 
Vidually and on their own basis; they do not all “ stand or fall 
together,”” but,—so, at least, we should interpret Mr. Wilson’s 
meaning, though we are now speaking for ourselves, and not for 

y—those miracles which are most closely implicated, most 





absolutely in harmony, with the spiritual marvels of revelation, 
will stand most firmly ; while those completely separable from 
those spiritual marvels, and standing in what may seem acci- 
dental relations with them, will remain on a distinct plane of 
evidence of their own, and we shall feel perfectly free to 
say in our own minds, ‘Whether that really happened 
exactly as it is there declared to have happened, is 
a question on which we do not feel called upon to pro- 
fess any decided opinion, nor are we even capable of 
forming such an opinion. We can only say that the suffi- 
cient evidence on which we should be ready to believe it is 
hardly in existence; and that whether it was a miracle ora 
natural event glorified by the halo of popular tradition, makes 
absolutely no difference to the substantial truth of the history 
of the divine education of Israel, or to the culmination of that 
education in the life and death and resurrection and ascension 
of Christ and in the descent of the Holy Spirit on his disciples.’ 


Thus far goes the drift—as we understand it—of Mr. Wilson’s 
first lecture. The second lecture, on the moral difficulties of the 
Bible, insists on the view that the divine inspiration of man is 
necessarily relative to the actual historical condition of the race 
by whom that inspiration is received. All that is needful to 
compel the belief that a divine agency external to man is engaged 
in his education and purification, is the evidence that whatever his 
actual condition, he finds within him, and especially within the 
hearts of his best religious teachers, a power which constrains 
him, against the grain of his nature, to become holier and purer 
than he is ;—no matter whether that which to one century is far 
holier and better than the spiritual life of that century, seems to 
us looking back, after the better experience of thirty or forty 
centuries more, less excellent than the best spiritual life of our 
own day. “ We must judge of a divine command in the Old 
Testament by the following considerations. e voice spoke 
in the heart, not outside it, and was but the voice of the conscience 
enlightened up to its then standard, and receiving from the ever- 
present, ever-acting Spirit of God, such fresh enlightenment or 
inspiration as it could bear. Did the voice seem wrong to 
them? Was it not in general a call to something higher, to 
some fresh duty ? Could it have been intelligible, if given in 
the modes of thought of this century, so widely separate 
as they are? and why of this century rather than of 
any other, past or to come? To my mind, the only intelli- 
gible revelation is the gradual, historical, accommodated revela- 
tion. Such commands or permissions are only so far given 
to us as they are applicable to our conditions of society and 
morals; and here is the function of intellect, an ample sphere 
for our keenest moral judgment and most trained insight.” 
And Mr. Wilson illustrates his meaning by saying of the com- 
mand to Abraham to take his son Isaac and to offer him as a 
burnt offering :—“ TI, for one, can only interpret this as in any 
sense a command from God by the help that I get from the 
historical view of revelation that I have been setting forth, 
The inner voice of God in our hearts and later revelation, tell 
us this command is wrong to us; if the outer voice tells us that 
it is right to us, the contradiction is intolerable, and even 
maddening. But the question is not what the inner voice in 
our hearts now says, but what it said in Abraham’s, 
nearly four thousand years ago. And to understand this 
we have only to reflect that, strange as it may seem, 
the offering of the first-born was then common; that it 
was no moral shock, only a sorrow and trial to Abra- 
ham; and that the command was used,—its importance is 
that it was used,—not to sanction, but to abolish human 
sacrifices, and to look forward by a long series of types to the 
perfect sacrifice of will and life that Christ made on the Cross.” 
That is finely put, and we wholly agree with the view expressed, 
but we should like to add to what Mr. Wilson says, that the only 
reason, so far as we can judge, why the command addressed to 
Abraham is “ wrong to us,” and would be simply incredible to us 
as a divine command, is notin the least because we may not be 
required rightly, and in numbers of cases, to give up to death at 
least as certain as ever Abraham destined for Isaac, those who 
are as dear to us as ever Isaac was to Abraham, but solely be- 
cause in his revelation of himself as a father, God has taught 
us to cherish the deeper human affections, and what they sug- 
gest to us, as truer and more decisive revelations of himself 
than any sort of external voice which would merely and blankly 
command the severing of those relations. We may be, and 
often are, commanded by the interior voice of duty to do what 
hazards the continuance of these relations on earth, and what 
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ends, perhaps, in as complete a severance of them as that for 
which Abraham showed himself to be willing at God’s com- 
mand. But the difference is that since Abraham’s time 
anything like a direct outrage on the sacredness of these 
affections has been forbidden, and that we have been taught, 
what Abraham till then had never been taught, that God re- 
veals to us more of himself through the life of these affections,— 
and by that reverence which the Fifth Commandment especially 
enjoined,—than through any outward teaching of any other kind. 
Instead of representing,—as the religion of the Phoenicians 
represented,—the jealousy of God as if it were a jealousy felt 
by him of the existence of human affections, as if it were a 
jealousy felt by one who regarded himself as competing with 
human love for the exclusive devotion of his worshippers,— 
his revelation has explained the true divine jealousy as re- 
quiring the highest fidelity and purity in human relations, 
for the very purpose of educating us towards fidelity and purity 
in our relations to God. The relations of father and son, and 
of wife and husband, instead of being depreciated as in 
rivalry with religious worship, have been surrounded by 
his revelation with infinite mystery, and treated as training 
us to the truest conceptions of what our love for God 
himself ought to be. It is not that Abraham’s lesson as to 
God’s claim upon us for the willing surrender even of our dearest 
earthly treasure has ever been cancelled or reversed, but that 
it has been taught in a different manner,—first, by the careful 
forbidding of everything which outrages those deeper affections 
and tends to lower and degrade them; and next, by teaching us 
-to consecrate these affections with all the mystery and glory of 
religious associations. The sacrifice of Isaac, seemingly ac- 
cepted, but really forbidden, and thenceforward made the start- 
ing point of a new teaching as to the fatherhood of God and 
the revealing character of the higher affections of man,—a 
teaching developed till, as Mr. Wilson says, it culminated in 
the sacrifice of the Cross,—seems to us to furnish one of the 
noblest illustrations in history of the evolution of the highest 
religion out of a creed which, once significant but rude, was 
rapidly falling into a corrupt and cruel superstition when it 
was suddenly rescued from that degradation and expanded into 
the highest of all religions, by the supernatural providence of 
God. 





JULES CLARETIE. 


CLARETIE may be taken as the embodiment of what 
e is best in contemporary French literature. While 
the author of “ Le Million ” is inferior in talent to no one of the 
younger French writers, he surpasses them all in width of range; 
as a playwright of some promise, a historical writer of real talent, 
a novel-writer of the first class, M. Claretie has been eulogised 
respectively by Théophile Cautier, by Michelet, by Sainte-Beuve. 
Besides all this, he is one of the ablest of French journalists, 
and his private character is most estimable. Yet neither is his 
many-sided talent so eminent, nor his goodness of heart so 
singular, as in themselves to entitle him to the notice of 
Englishmen, were it not that in virtues, as in shortcomings, he is 
a peculiarly good representative of the best tendencies of his race 
in our time. Now, just as we were compelled to notice, when 
defining the position of Challemel-Lacour, that he was obliged 
to find a door of escape out of the individualistic philosophy 
of Humboldt, so, before speaking of M. Jules Claretie, 
we shall be forced to remark upon the individualism of 
the first half of this century in its influence upon literature. 
For M. Claretie represents far more completely than does M, 
Challemel-Lacour the break-away from the past and the power 
of a new current of influence. In France, as elsewhere, the tide 
of feeling is now making towards equality, and not, as in the 
past, towards liberty; patriotism is beginning to restrain 
selfishness. 

That the old belief had been pushed too far, that the isolation 
of the individual has resulted in universal dislocation fast 
becoming anarchical, is now a truism in social politics; but the 
influence of the old mot d'ordve upon literary and artistic pro- 
ductions, though just as obvious, is not so generally acknow- 
ledged. Yet the egotism of the individual in social matters 
finds its counterpart in literature in naked realism, and the 
earliest professor of the realistic analysis of character was Balzac. 
But, taking it for granted that the individual is a separate 
world complete in itself, and that his sensations, emotions, and 
thoughts should be presented as realistically as possible, it is 
still necessary, were it merely for the sake of true perspective, 





ne 
to decide whether the animal instincts or the reason should 
be looked upon as the mainspring of the human mechan’ 
The authoritative decision in favour of the animal was 
next step; and this step, too, Balzac was the first to tak 
Speaking of his last novel, “Les Parents Pauvres,” Sainte. 
Beuve, after noticing it as a new departure, says, “ Vice jg the 
mainspring and social depravity the subject-matter of this 
novel. Here the current of the impure overflows its banks.” 
But in “ Les Parents Pauvres ” there were still “a few elevated 
and pathetic scenes which might move to tears,” and such 
scenes were held to be idealistic and absurd by the immediatg 
followers of the great novelist. ‘“ More realism!” was the cry: 
and the “ Madame Bovary” of Flaubert supplied the demand 
It was reserved for our day, and for M. Zola and his disciples to 
go lower still, and to describe nothing but greeds, desires, stupidi. 
ties, and hates; to depict all women as vile, all men as bestial, 
The literary style, too, of the school would be disgusting, wer 
it not ludicrous. It was in Figaro, we think, that M. Zola was 
pictured as a pion or usher, teaching a crowd of children ina 
village school. “Go to the blackboard, and write the word pore 
according to my method,” is the order. The boy goes ang 
writes cochon. “Very good!” exclaims the usher; “now writs 
chair.” The boy obeys, and viande is the result. These self. 
styled naturalists seem to think that all excellence of style con. 
sists in using “le mot propre d’autant plus volontiers, qu’il est 
malpropre.” 


But before these depths of absurdity in style and of sengp. 
ality in subject-matter were explored, the reaction had already 
set in. It will be doing no injustice to the purity and tender. 
ness of feeling of Victor Hugo to point to the works of Renan 
as the first-fruits of the better time. But these works did not, 
even in France, exercise the influence for good that might have 
been expected from them. The time was not fully ripe. French. 
men had to drain the cup to its very dregs before even the abler 
men among them would acknowledge that the moral law cannot 
betransgressed with impunity. For fifty years selfishness had been 
preached as the only commandment, and the lesson was carried 
into practice during twenty years of wide-spread corruption. Then 
came national disaster and national disgrace, and the new 
generation learnt by suffering what the preceding one had re. 
fused to learn of reason. Since 1870, the individual is required 
to abate something of his demands, for patriotism is recognised 
as being a condition necessary to national existence. Clearly, 
too, this sentiment has come to emphasise the teaching of 
Renan, that love must fill a larger place in the social life of the 
future. The consequences of this change of feeling are every. 
where to be noticed. In literary productions the ideal is now 
respected, instead of being ridiculed as absurd, and writers are 
no longer ashamed of depicting men and women who aim at 
conquering their lower nature. In very many points, M 
Claretie belongs to the new era. For instance, his own word 
may be cited in evidence of his patriotism. Speaking of his 
treatment of historical subjects, he says, he has followed 
Michelet in trying to depict “ the very soul of the fatherland’ 
“T would,” he goes on, “ give proof, if needs were, of chauvinism; 
it is an honourable failing.” Nor is his desire to portray char- 
acter idealistically less pronounced. “ I have composed novels,’ 
he writes, “for the purpose of putting in high relief all that is 
consoling and progressive in realism.” To ask how far he has 
succeeded in this aim would be to attempt a criticism of all his 
works, for which there is here not sufficient space. It will b 
enough to consider briefly his latest and best novel, “le 
Million.” It is a description of the consequences of the preset! 
individualistic form of society, of the effects of extreme competi 
tion upon the character and the morals of a nation. On theout 
hand, Claretie introduces us to stockbrokers, and depicts the 
unbridled greed of the Bourse; we see the successful promoters 
speculator winning immense sums, and courted of nearly all ma. 
On the other hand, a bourgeois family is sketched, the head o 
which is brought daily nearer to bankruptcy by the fluctuatiots 
of commerce. Destitution as the reward of labour and honest) 
riches obtained by cunning and dishonesty,—the contrast # 
somewhat too complete, even for purposes of art. But it most 
be remembered that the book was written immediately after tl 
crisis on the Paris Bourse which was caused by the failure of th 
Union Générale. The character-drawing is in the main excell 
and shows a great advance upon any previous work of the author 
Louis Ribeyre may be taken as the best type of the moder 
Frenchman; the laugh of Figaro has become somewhat sarcastt 
if not bitter, in our modern struggle for existence. Générite 
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Ribeyre is an almost perfect picture of the Parisienne of to-day. 
In her the longing for luxury and ease constantly tempt a 
somewhat sensualistic nature; she resists, but does not drive 
the temptation from her, and yet her affection for her husband 
js strong enough to win pardon for her weakness, when her 
punishment is taken into account. Emile Guillemard, the 
« promoter,” is well drawn, as is his daughter, la couwsinette. 
The language, too, of the book deserves praise ; although some- 
avhat too realistic for our taste, it has conspicuous merits of 
simplicity and clearness. Yet, high as this novel stands 
among coatemporary productions, it only affords additional 

roof of the assertion that a chef d’euvre of art is not to be 
looked for at present. 

To-day is the day of the practical hero, of him who transmutes 
jdeas into realities. No man can escape what must be called the 
necessities of the age. M. Claretie’s novel is really an essay on 
social politics. As might be expected, when a man so mistakes 
his real function, the work done is inferior to the workman. It 
is as a map, and not as an artist that Jules Claretie is 
most interesting. He tells us that in his youth Janin ad- 
vised him “to try to merit a grand burial;” and he takes 
the counsel seriously. For, “to merit a noble burial,” he 
writes, ‘is to have merited by the dignity of a life’s labour the 
regret of those who outlive us; it is to have been loved and 
esteemed, never to have repulsed an outstretched hand, nor dis- 
appointed a trembling hope, never to have closed the ear to the 
appeal of weakness, nor the door to any misfortune; it is to 
have encouraged all beginners, to have given pity to all the 
conquered.” Just as the tendency of our time is towards 
equality, so its practical mission is to raise the lower classes, to 
aid the weak, to console suffering. It is M. Claretie’s peculiar 
merit that, in his own line of work, he has been one of the first, 
as writer and as critic, to carry this creed into practice. ‘To 
me,” he writes—and every one who knows the man or his works 
will attest his sincerity—“ kindliness is one of the proofs and 
one of the forms of talent.” Exactly as self-assertion belonged 
of right to the individualism of the past, so sympathy is the 
key-note of the nationalism of to-day. Self-respect is the dis- 
tinctive virtue of the one creed; respect for others, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the other. Our age must aim at prepar- 
ing the way for the reconciliation of the two in a higher unity, 
which shall include the merits of both; its proper and peculiar 
task is to embody in practice, and so realise, this feeling of 
sympathy for others which makes for equality, by raising the 
poor, aiding the helpless, reinstating “the dispossessed.” 
Among the most notable in this new order of chivalry, the 
motto of which may be taken from Erckmann-Chatrian’s last 
drama, Les Rantzauv, “ L’amour est plus fort que la haine,’”— 
‘among the most notable, and not the least worthy, is M. Jules 
Claretie. 





THE CLOSING OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 
HE stress and strain of modern life have grown to a great 
intensity. Men live in restless anxiety, under constant 
pressure, with quickened brains and fevered pulses, until life 
has become a burden almost beyond endurance. Thus modern 
society has felt, as people of a more leisurely time never felt, 
the necessity of change and of relaxation. The need of change 
is not confined to any one class of society. It is general. Our 
wearied legislators are scattered wide over sea and land, are 
pursuing grouse or deer in the Scottish Highlands, or are further 
atield after other sorts of game. Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, 
men of literature and of science, seek to breathe the keen vir of 
the mountains, and strengthen themselves for a new campaign. 
Working-men, too, seek to get a day among the hills, or at the 
sea-side. For all sorts and conditions of men, an opportunity 
of a holiday is highly desirable, and it is for the good of all that 
the opportunity should be easily found. As the years pass on, 
the difficulties in the way of relaxation constantly increase. We 
do not here speak of the growing pressure of business, and the 
increased value of time. We refer specially to the sad fact that 
the great bulk of the population are being more and more shut 
out from visiting those places of our land which, from their very 
nature, are peculiarly fitted to strengthen and reinvigorate man’s 
decaying energies. 

No doubt, the competition is keen with regard to such places. 
We should be the last to deny to our wearied men of wealth 
the needful quiet and seclusion. They also need the quiet of 
the hills, and the keenness of the mountain air. But they most 
certainly do not require, what they at present demand and take, 








many square miles of country for this purpose. In the High- 
lands of Scotland, a few moneyed families have possession of vast 
districts of country, from the use of which all their fellow-men 
are rigorously excladed. Tracts of heath and mountain, health- 
giving and bracing to wearied mortals, are visible in the dis- 
tance; but the health-seeking traveller has to keep the beaten 
track, lest his rash foot should disturb the repose of 
grouse or deer. No fence or boundary meets the eye, and 
the unaccustomed tourist, thinking no wrong, joyfully starts 
to climb a hill and enjoy a larger prospect, when suddenly, 
like the followers of Rhoderick Dhu, a gamekeeper starts 
up, with the unwelcome information, “No road this way: 
this hill is preserved.” Formerly, the unenclosed hill-sides 
were open to every comer, and no damage was done; in fact, it 
was not possible to do any damage to mere stone or heather. 


But of late years, the mania for the preservation of grouse and 


deer has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. It 
is true, no doubt, that the number of those who seek the hill- 
sides in summer and in autumn has multiplied to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Hundreds are now to be found where a short 
while ago no human foot strayed. It is also true that the 
number of “shooting tenants’ has vastly increased. The 
increase in both cases is due to the pressure of city and of 
business life. The causes which induce those who have the 
power, to pay some hundreds or thousands of pounds for the 
right of shooting over some few miles of moor and mountain, are 
identical with those which urge a poorer man to explore our High- 
land glens or climb the Highland mountains. And the question 
becomes urgent, more urgent every year, whether the few can 
continue to exclude the many from those vast, unenclosed, and un- 
cultivated regions of the country. It is one aspect of a great and 
manifold problem, the solution of which will tax the wisdom of 
our statesmen to the uttermost. In speaking of national parks, 
we lately suggested that no additional right should be allowed 
to accrue to the present owners and occupiers of the Lake 
country. We are afraid that the suggestion comes too late with 
regard to the Highlands of Scotland. The public are already 
shut out from the greater part of the Highlands. In the uplands 
of Perthshire, scientific botanists are sternly shut out from the 
mountains,—“ A wooden hut has been erected, on the track to 
Speyside, to contain a watcher, to see that no one leaves the 
track to trespass on Cairntcul or Ben Macdhui.” Visitors at 
Braemar—one of the most celebrated of the health resorts of 
Scotland—cannot obtain leave to cross the Dee during the 
shooting season, and only grudgingly at any time. ‘These 
are only samples of the kind of thing which is being done all 
over the Highlands of Scotland, at the present hour. 

The disgust and anger of many people at this state of things 
are very manifest. ‘They are finding vent in speech and in 
print, and they will grow from more to more. Already the 
growl has become terrible in its intensity. If the holders of 
privilege do not make timely concessions, the result will be far 
from agreeable. At present, they may buy the Sybilline leaves 
at a low price. Liberty to stroll through the forests, to climb 
the mountains, freedom to roam over barren moors, without 
being checked and bullied by the underlings of the shooting 
tenant, will give contentment. But let the encroachment go on 
for a little more, and the right of exclusive solitude on the part 
of the few will be ruthlessly taken away. No one grudges 
them a reasonable amount of seclusion. Let them, however, 
be reasonable, and only take what they need. 

Tn this connection we cannot but think of the effects of the 
present system on the underlings themselves. The permanent 
gamekeeper or forester may be a decent member of society. 
But the development of the demand for shooting moors has 
led to the evolution of a kind of character which is fatal and 
disastrous. A good many men and lads find employment for 
a few months during the shooting season. They are over- 
worked, over-fed, and over-paid for about two mcenths of the 
year. hey idle and loaf about for the rest of the year, and 
become utterly useless for any honourable industry. It is 
curious to reflect on the degenerating effect of work and toil 
which ends only in the pleasure of others. <A lad hired to 
carry the clubs of a golfer seldom learns a trade, or gives him- 
self to steady work of any kind. And a young man who is 


hired to carry a game bag scarcely ever turns out well. Billiard- 
markers are usually among the offscouringsof society. In allcases 
in which the pursuit of pleasure is turned to a business, and 
in which men are hired for no profitable work, but only for the 
promoting of the pleasure of others, with rare exceptions the 
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men so hired are utterly ruined. In them there is no serious 
aim in life, no weighty responsibility, nor any hope of progress. 
It is with grief, therefore, that we witness the development of 
a system which is largely based on selfishness and disregard 
of the interest of other people, and which issues in the de- 
moralisation and ruin of a large number of human beings. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_—— 
THE STATE OF EGYPT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’) 

Since I last wrote to you six weeks have elapsed, during 
which cholera has been sweeping with a heavy hand over Egypt, 
an event surely calculated to call forth any vigour that might 
exist in the Government; an event which has called forth at the 
best apathy, at the worst obstruction. 

I have no intention of distressing your readers with an 
account of the miseries of Damietta and Mansourah, perishing 
and starving inside a cruel police cordon. They have heard all 
about that already. What I wish to lay before you is the action 
of the Government, and what may be inferred from that action. 
The action of the Government !—better say the inaction. Sir 
A. Colvin left for Europe on June 26th. Since that date not a 
single meeting of the Council has been held. A few of the 
Ministers are in Cairo. The Khedive, Cherif Pasha, the 
President, and some others of the Cabinet are in Alexandria. 
That city, thanks to the purging by fire which it underwent 
last year, and probably to its constant sea breezes, has so far 
only slightly suffered from cholera. But its zealous citizens 
have taken other means to keep off the dreaded enemy. When 
cholera appeared in Cairo, now more than three weeks ago, 
Alexandria cnt itself of by a cordon from all the rest of Egypt. 
All trains were stopped, and a strict quarantine put on every one 
wishing to enter the town. So that if I had a matter of the 
first political importance to communicate to Cherif Pasha, I 
should have to wait seven days on the outskirts of Alexandria 
before being admittel to his presence. 

Now, no one aceuses either the Khedive or Cherif of being 
cowards, But, really, it is unpleasantly hot in Cairo, and it is 
disagreeable to be constantly meeting funerals. And it is much 
cooler at Alexandria, and so there they stay, cut off from their 
country, aud—this is the main point—perfectly contented to 
leave the Government of the country at a critical period in the 
hands of English strangers. For the one prominent subject is 
cholera, and General Stephenson and Surgeon-General Hunter 
will tell you that all they ever expect from their Egyptian 
colleagues, in the Sanitary Council which has so successfully 
grappled with the disease in Cairo, is not to be thwarted. 

In my last letter, I said we English had not done much to 
make ourselves popular in Egypt. We have done something 
now, and the quarter of the community from which that some- 
thing has come is not, perhaps, where it would have been looked 
for,—it is the Army. When Italians, Greeks, and Levantines were 
fleeing the country in abject terror, when one of the Cabinet 
Ministers was imploring to be allowed to resign office, and flee 
too, when Egyptian doctors were refusing to attend their dying 
countrymen, the brave old Guardsman who commands our Army 
here was going round the Arab hospitals with a kind look anda 
shake of the hand to the wretched patients. It was General 
Stephenson, who, before Dr. Hunter's arrival, in the interests of 
his Army summoned the Sanitary Council in Cairo, and from 
that date remedial measures have been taken. Cairo owes many 
a life to the English General. 








Sr, 


The English Army is, of course, supplied with surgeons who 
have faithfully done their duty, as might have been expected. 
Not so Sir Evelyn Wood's Egyptian Army. In it, with one ex- 
ception, the doctors are Egyptians, and they have not distin- 
guished themselves. When the cholera broke out in the Army, 
Sir Evelyn himself was half-way through the Suez Canalon his 
way home. . The next day, to the amazement of his men, he was 
back at his post in Cairo. The shortcomings of the doctors 
only proved the opportunity for his officers to show what was in 
them. They have doctored, they have nursed, they have fed, 
they have even buried their young Arab soldiers with a devo- 
tion beyond all praise; and if that Army is called on to fight, 
whether under the Crescent or the Cross, we may be assured it 
will faithfully follow its English leaders. 

An old Egyptian Pasha, high in the Government service, said 
to me the other day that the conduct of our English Army in 





re 
Cairo was a constant source of wonder to him. “Your men go 


in and out among the Arabs, ride donkeys, frequent the sh 8 

. od 
and no one takes the least notice of them as strangers. All the 
months they have been here there has not been one single dig. 
turbance between them and the people; while,” he added, «7 
venture to say, if it had been a French or an Italian army, there 
would have been squabbles every day.’”” From which I argue, 
that if we succeed in attaining to popularity here, it will be first 
due to the conduct of our Army, from the General down to the 
honest lads in the ranks. But when we turn from the Army, 
there is little good to be reported. The Constabulary are still in 
a muddle, the English officers complaining of want of support 
from their chief, and sending in their resignations. People 
ask, when they see that chief, “Is it possible that this easy- 
going, mild-eyed Pasha was once the darling of the British 
Cavalry, and the General that kept Russia out of Constantinople 
with his famous lines?” There seems little left of that energy 
now. 

Sir Benson Maxwell and the Belgian Judges are exactly ag 
they were six weeks ago, and absolutely nothing has been done 
to start their Courts. I told you how a Commission had ap- 
proved of the Berber and Souakim Railway, but nothing had 
been done. Now, the reason has come out. While the traffic 
of the Soudan comes down the Nile Valley, it is safe from 
foreign interference. Not so, if it finds a seaport at Souakim, 
Egypt has no ships to protect its Red-Sea trade. Who knows 
how it might be cut off, how the Soudan itself might, with this 
outlet, get independent of Egypt, and slip out of its nervelesg: 
grasp altogether? But if England would guarantee the Red. 
Sea trade, then, says the Egyptian, we will make the railway, 
And this is the point all is coming to. The old Pasha I have 
above quoted said to me, “There are some things a nation may 
do, and some that they must do. Now, God will force you 
English to take charge of Egypt, whether you like it or not,” 
I have heard almost the same words from one of Lesseps’ 
French engineers, from whom I should have least expected it, 
IT have been assured by a Swiss landholder well known in 
Egypt that this was the conclusion arrived at by the foreign 
community of Alexandria. In old days, he told me, when 
suffering from the misgovernment of the countiy, that he could 
always go straight to Ismail, who would, on the spot, write out 
such an order as no Mudir would dare to dispute. That 
cannot be done now. The Mudir has nothing to fear 
from despotism. He shelters himself behind routine, offers 
passive resistance to all movement, and feels secure. Un- 
happy Egypt! Her Fellabin can send up only a dumb cry 
to Heaven, “ Come over, and help us!” Last year she had war, 
then came cattle disease. A worm is eating the cotton, pestilence 
is raging through the land, and a wail is going up, for, as in that 
awful night when the Passover was instituted, in Damietta and 
Mansourah, Chebin and Boulak, Giseh and Old Cairo, there are 
not many houses where there has not been one dead. Now yet 
another calamity threatens the land. The Nile is rising with 
quite abnormal rapidity, and there are grave apprehensions of 
an inundation. Lower Egypt is everywhere protected by em- 
bankments, within which at present the country is one great 
green field of cotton, maize, and millet. It is the yearly duty of 
the corvées to repair these embankments, but they have been 
much neglected since the war. Now the Mudirs are being 
ordered to arouse the village Sheiks, and the wretched peasants 
must rise from their cholera-beds and work as best they can 
Should the embankments be breached, wide-spread misery, per- 
haps famine, must follow. 

War, blight, murrain, pestilence, floods! Surely these are mis 
fortunes enough for one year. I challenge any fellow Anglo- 
Egyptian to say that I am drawing too dark a picture. And 
through it all, the tribute must be paid. The peasant may 
have to sell his all, but he must pay his share of the 
debts incurred by the heartless despot Ismail (who, by the way, 
has just bought an estate in Egypt for £280,000). The foreign 
Bondholder must get his dividends, Turkey must get her 
tribute, Turkey, that never rendered one single service to Egypt. 
In my last letter, I pointed out that unless we have increased 
our Army by a number of men equal to those serving in Egypt, 
we are really reducing our Army Estimates at the expense of 
Egypt. Can you not, Sir, lay this before England, and ask 
whether it is just? Supposing we were suddenly to require 
these men, say, for an Indian mutiny, should we not remove 
them from Egypt at once? Is it just, then, to make Egypt 
pay for them? Is the Government too much afraid of its 
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electors to act justly to this poor little country in this matter? 
Are the electors so hard-hearted ? 
I must not write more, or there might be something to say 
from Egypt's side about the Suez Canal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Egypt, August 10th. ANGLO-EG@yPTIAN. 





CROWN LANDS ADMINISTRATION. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

$m,—Your timely article on Crown Lands’ Administration, 
gets out in the clearest light the serious danger to the public 
interest attending the theory and practice of that administra- 
tion, as exemplified in the recent sales of the Southport fore- 
shore, and the Crown manor of Esher and Escott. Indeed, the 
ease agains: the Duchy Office, in the affairs of the Southport 
foreshore, is far stronger than might be inferred from the facts 
as adduced in yourcolumns, After years of protracted negotia- 
tions between the Duchy and the Southport Corporation, the 
sale of the foreshore was suddenly, in April last, concluded by 
the former with the lords of the manor,—the Southport deputa- 
tion, then in London, having been completely taken by surprise 
and allowed a few hours only to formulate their counter-offer. 
Yet that offer, so far from falling short, was actually in excess 
of the price accepted from the riparian owners. For the South- 
port people offered £12,000, cash down, for 4,000 acres, the 
possession of which, as being conterminous with the borough 
boundaries, they regarded as of vital consequence to the interests 
of the town; whilst for the remaining portion—about 5,000 
acres—they proposed to give a sum equal to 5 per cent. of the 
ultimate value of the land after reclamation, a sum which has 
been estimated as high as £26,000, and which, at the lowest 
computation, must have raised the total price to be paid to the 
Duchy far above the £15,000 actually accepted from the lords 
of the manor. The latter, indeed, must evidently be think. 
ing very well of their purchase, for they would appear, 
from a letter submitted by their agents only two days 
ago to the Town Council of Southport, to be now asking 
for the fractional quantity of some 1,5/0 acres alone of 
foreshore, the modest price of £25,009, or a larger sum by 
£10,000 than the price they have actually agreed to pay to the 
Duchy for the whole 9,000 acres. It is not quite so clear that 
the officials of the Duchy can be equally entitled to congratulate 
themselves upon a transaction which, whilst it is pretty certain 
to result in the most serious injury to a large and popular 
watcring-place, seems also not unlikely to turn out anything 
but a good bargain for the Crown. 

On a par with the lamentable action of the Duchy in this 
matter of the Southport foreshore, must be accounted the not 
less indefensible conduct of the Office of Woods and Forests 
in disposing of that part of the Crown manor of Esher 
which comprises the beautiful Commons of Esher and Ockshott. 
After so questionable a performance, both Parliament and the 
public may be excused for viewing with natural misgiving the 
‘course taken in the present Session by this same Department in 
promoting a Bill (Crown Lands) with the double object of ex- 
tinguishing, by the arbitrary means of compulsory purchase, 
the wholesome fuel-rights so long enjoyed by commoners of the 
New Forest, and of acquiring greatly extended powers for the 
leasing of foreshores,—the latter apparently in the teeth of the 
admirable Report upon Foreshores issued some years ago by the 
Board of Trade, in which any longer term than thirty-one years 
is deprecated for such leases. 

Altogether, the experience of the present Session alone must 
have sufficed to make it clear that the Departments charged with 
the administration of Crown lands cannot be safely trusted to 
act at all times upon a broad and enlightened view of the re- 
quirements of the public interest, and that if all danger to that 
interest is to be obviated, it can only be as you suggest, by in- 
sisting that transactions such as those in question shall in no 
case be carried out without the direct sanction of Parliament. 
We may, I think, rest assured that a Resolution to that effect 
will be among the very first questions submitted for the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons in the new Session of 1884. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 

' Southport, August 16th. M.P. 





BLOCKING BILLS. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—In the remarks of the Spectator to-day on “ Blocking 
Bills in Parliament,” the following statement is made:—“A 
Proposal that a Legislature must, like a jury, give an unanim- 








ous verdict, has never, we believe, been formulated in any con- 
stitution. .... . However desirable it may be that minorities 
should make their voices heard, it has never yet been suggested 
that they should have a veto on legislation, still less that a minority 
of one should enjoy this exceptional privilege.” Historically, 
this statement is not correct, but the chief instance which his- 
tory supplies of such a veto as you describe will serve rather to 
strengthen your general argument. The constitution of Poland 
formulated precisely this principle, that the opposition of a 
single member of the Legislature should bar the enactment of 
any law; and more than this, that the veto of any single member 
upon the proceedings should be sufficient to dissolve the Diet on 
all occasions, except when it had been summoned for the elec- 
tion of a King. Moreover, this liberwi veto was regarded as the 
keystone of the Polish Constitution, and the supreme guarantee 
of the freedom and independence of the nobility. Readers of 
Carlyle’s “ History of Frederick the Great” will remember the 
grimly humorous manner in which he deals with these free and 
independent legislators and their pozwalam. The result of this 
surrender of all power of united action is not unknown.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Quorn, Loughborough, August 18th. G. C. Macautay. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—I fully agree with all you say respecting Mr. Chamberlain 

and the Bankruptcy Bill, but will not his decision to delegate 

the selection of officials to work it to Departmental Committees 

prove to be a mistake ? 

Tn all the counties with which I am acquainted, the Bank- 
ruptcy Courts are hotbeds of Toryism, and if the new officials 
are selected, as they probably will be, from these, the working of 
the new Act can scarcely fail to be impeded by the red-tapeism 
thus imported. 

The new ‘Act requires new blood to work it, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, having constructed such excellent machinery, 
should be careful to secure efficient and unprejudiceld hands to 
direct it.—I am, Sir, &e., A MeErcuanyt. 





NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I hope I shall not be thought intrusive in offering some 
remarks suggested by the reply with which Mr. James Stalker 
has honoured my former letter. I can by no means admit that 
the view to which I ventured to call attention at all impairs the 
full significance of the Scriptural expressions concerning the 
new birth. Having this very view in my mind, [ wrote in another 
paper, four years ago, “ This mystic death and birth is the key- 
note of all profound religious teaching, and that which distin- 
guishes the ordinary religious mind from spiritual insight 
is just the tendency to interpret these expressions as 
merely figurative, or, indeed, to ignore them altogether.” 
Surely the evolution in consciousness of ‘a distinct prin- 
ciple in man is a process whereby he may with literal truth 
be said to be “born again.” He has thus a new basis of spon- 
taneity, the will of another nature. Nor, looking at the express 
condition, a death to self, or the individual will, can we conceive 
this principle as other than the true being of man as such, that 
which constitutes the inner or spiritual solidarity of the race, 
making each one with all,—distinctive individuality becoming 
henceforward merely functional in the univeral organism. That, 
if he is originally the “ image of God,” is his divine humanity. 
He i3 not said to be “dead” simply, but “dead in trespasses 
and sins.” His true life can find no expression, 1s lost to con- 
sciousness, by reason of his self-assertive individual will, which, 
as Hinton showed, is his “death.” But his humanity is a deeper 
fact than his individuality, albeit, according to the Christian idea, 
it must be organised or reorganised by a power in which it is 
already a voluntary consciousness. With what propriety could 
the word “iegeneration” be used of a “conversion” similar 
to that effected in the physical order, where there is no pre- 
existing germ? On the other hand, that we are bora again 
“from an incorruptible seed” is expressly stated (1 Peter i, 
23). 

The doctrine of spiritual evolution can, of course, be pre- 
sented in other aspects than the Christian one. Thus, in 
Eastern religious systems it is supposed that the true Atma, 
or Universal Self, will come to consciousness in each, as the 
result of a radical suppression of individualism. This suppres- 
sion is made the condition alike in these systems and in 
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Christianity. But in the former it is considered all-sufficient, 
the sun shining out, as it were, on the dispersal of the clouds; 
while the Christian, less possessed with the idea that the in. 
dividual Ego itself is an illusion of a false consciousness, fol- 
lows another analogy of nature. The Sun of Righteousness is 
externalised, and its operation is represented as giving vital 
activity to the spiritual seed, which is already the individual 
form and preappointed function in the divine universal life. 
The best expression, I think, of this idea is to be found in the 
writings of Hinton; especially in the chapters on “The Self 
and Consciousness” and on “ Holiness,” in his ‘“ Philosophy 
and Religion.” 

Mr. Drummond’s argument against spiritual abiogenesis is 
clearly directed against the usual view of evolution, which 
regards it as resulting from natural selection, in the sense of 
mere perpetuation and development of rudimentary adaptations 
to environment. He ignores the teleological view of it which 
has the authority of such distinguished naturalists as Mr. A. R. 
Wallace and Mr. St. George Mivart. That, in the spiritual as 
in the physical, would really mean a prior involution of the 
principles or forms to be successively manifested,—that which 
is most deeply and centrally buried, or involved, being the 
highest or most divine. What I find most admirable in Mr. 
Drummond’s book is his elucidation of the great principle, too 
little familiar to even our best thought, that in physical and 
spiritual phenomena the very same laws of nature are at work. 
I may observe that this idea is also much insisted upon in the 
writings of Law, as in metaphysics it is the characteristic 
feature of Schelling’s “ Identity ” philosophy. Whether 
Mr. Drummond's applications of it to theology are sus- 
tainable is of less importance than the principle itself, 
of which he is so competent an exponent. I believe his 
book will give a new impulse and direction to religious 
and philosophical thought. Only I must protest against 
Mr. Stalker’s assumption that the opinion I tried to repre- 
sent, and especially the authors to whom I referred, are 
Pelagian, since they hold the doctrine of regeneration in as 
real a sense as Mr. Drummond, though not that of conversion 
quite as he understands it. As to myself, however, it is proper 
to add, not to sail under false colours, that I do not profess 
Christianity in any doctrinal sense which I can see to be dis- 
tinctive and exclusive. 

Apologising for‘the length of this letter, and thanking Mr. 
Stalker for his kind mention of my former remarks, and for the 
notice of which he has thought them worthy,—I an, Sir, &c., 

C. C. M. 





[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,.’’] 
Srr,—As one who has thought mnch and written on this im- 
portant subject, which one of your correspondents did me the 
favour to mention, I would ask permission to be allowed to draw 
attention to the fact that your correspondents are in imminent 
danger, from Mr. Drummond's book, of erecting the misleading 
doctrine of Substantive Regeneration. 

The leading point is, that we are to consider regeneration to 
be a spiritual biogenesis, according to the law of natural bio- 
genesis, that as the mineral body becomes invested with life, so 
the natural man with spiritual life. Mr. Drummond says, “The 
change of state here is not, as in physics, a mere change of direc- 
tion, the affections directed to a new object, the will into a new 
channel. ‘The change involves all this, but is something deeper. 
It isa change of nature, a regeneration, a passing from death 
into life.” 

This doctrine, in the above sense, is not the doctrine of the 
Bible, which teaches a moral regeneration only, a regeneration 
of the moral nature, and not of the nature in itself. The Scrip- 
tures declare the unregenerated man to be dead; but, mark, 
they call to him, “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” This death is 
manifestly, therefore, a moral death, voluntarily chosen, and 
the way out of it is by voluntarily awaking to light and life. 
They declare him to be in darkness, but teach this is the con- 
demnation, that ‘light is come into the world, and men love 
darkness rather than light ;” and declare, “He that hateth his 
brother is in darkness.’’ The carnal mind, which is in enmity 
against God, is not a substance, or a nature in itself that hates 
God, which were impossible ; we cannot have a moral substance 
of any kind. Enmity is ill-will, is a disposition of mind, and is 
the minding of the flesh,—viz., a voluntary committal of the 
mind to the desires of the flesh, and is, therefore, a guilty state 
of mind. 








The Scriptures declare that men require to be regenerated 
but define regeneration as “ the interrogation of a good conscience : 
towards God ” (Revised Version) to be a washiug away of sing, 
Similarly, the passing from darkness to light is from the moraf 
darkness of sin, to the moral light of righteousness. There is g 
new creation, or a new creature; but it is in righteousness and 
true holiness. That the new creation and new image is only 
moral, and not of the nature in itself, is put beyond all doubt 
by St. Peter, when he writes to Christians asking them to be 
“ obedient children, not fashioning themselves according to the 
former lusts.” The members which have been yielded unto. 
iniquity are not to have their nature changed, but are to be 
yielded unto God. 

It is important to notice the logical outcome of the doctrine 
of spiritual biogenesis. If the biogenesis is to be taken 
absolutely, to be rational, we must pity only, and never 
blame the sinner. His nature is dark and dead, and re 
quires to be changed. The blame and guilt which the Bible 
lays to his charge, and his future punishment, are, if we use our 
reason, in the highest degree irrational and unjust, from 
the point of view of biogenesis. How can he help reject. 
ing ChristP Christ is God, and the nature of his mind 
is enmity against God. But, and if, we refuse to reason, 
then we have another bewildering mystery linked to the mystery 
of spiritual biogenesis. Again, the command of the Bible to 
repent, that is, for the man to blame himself and justify God, ig 
honestly impossible. So that the tendency of this doctrine ig 
either to produce hypocrisy, universalism, or atheism. 

Turn we now to Scriptural teaching, and instead of mystery 
linked to mystery, all is intelligible. Our primitive creation ip 
Adam placed us in purpose already in the spiritual kingdom ; but 
in him we fell, and it has come to pass that we have given our 
faculties to the service of the kingdom of darkness, instead of the 
kingdom of light. It is not our nature in itself of which the 
Bible complains, but the wrong use to which we have put it, 
We have established psychical affiliations with wrong and worth- 
less interests, instead of with the right and infinitely valuable 
interests of God. It is the affiliations that must be changed, 
and not the nature. We must repent, change our minds, must. 
make to ourselves a new heart and a right spirit; and God 
makes them, by furnishing us with all the moral suasion, by his 
truth and his Spirit, necessary to accomplish these things. By 
his Spirit he also washes our nature from the roots of wrong 
affiliations, but does not change the nature. Moreover, he 
abides in us, not incarnate, according to the teaching of 
biogenesis (which, by the way, is an unadvised thing to say,— 
there has been but one Incarnation), but as a personal being, 
evermore essentially himself, and evermore holding personal and 
moral converse with the soul. ‘The union, moreover, of “ one 
spirit with the Lord” is not substantive, but moral; we can 
break it, can grieve or resist the gentle guest whose presence 
hallows and sanctifies our nature, and confers on us the fellow 
ship of the spiritual kingdom of God. 

It will thus be seen that, according to the light of Scripture, 
of true moral science, and of right reason, the whole fabric of 
the doctrine of spiritual biogenesis, according to the natural 
law of biogenesis (except as a beautiful parable), comes entirely 
to the ground.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Woops Smytu. 


(To THE EpiTOR OF THE ‘‘SPECcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have not yet seen Mr. Drummond’s work on “ Naturab 
Law in the Spiritual World,” but I wish to mention that Iam 
the author of a work entitled “The Scientitic Bases of Faith” 
(Macmillan, 1873), which treats of the same class of subjects. 
I there maintain that evolution is true, and that the infallibility 
of the Holy Scriptures is an untenable doctrine; but that the 
new ideas about the worlds of nature and of man form a better 
basis than the old for Christian theology, understanding by this 
latter the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Atonement, eternal life, and a final general restoration. The 
work was reviewed in the Spectator soon after it was published 
—I am, Sir, &c., JoserH Joun Murruy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, August 3rd. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The recent debate in the House of Lords on the Pigeon- 
shooting Bill is instructive in respect of the arguments adduced 


both againstand for the measure. One noble lord said the shooting 
of pigeons for sport was no more cruel than the shooting of 
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— 
heasants at the end of a covert ; another, that it was less cruel 
than the driving of grouse. The Duke of Argyll said in reply 
he could only defend these customs as the means of killing 
animals for food which could not be otherwise obtained. Would 
he say the same of fox-hunting, or of the chase of the deer? 
The latter animal is an article of food, but is there no other way 
of securing it than by the torture of a stag-hunt, or even by the 
less objectionable method of stalking? It is as well to confess 
the truth at once,—that the charm in these things is simply the 
sport, and to meet honestly the question which is sure sooner or 
later, as genuine civilisation advances, to find a wide and eager 
discussion. Do such pursuits savour of humanity and refine- 
ment, or of cruelty and barbarism ? Nor am I the first to draw 
attention to this. You, Sir, have anticipated me, in the high 
probability that much of the brutality prevalent among the lower 
classes is due to the sporting practices of their superiors.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. PP, 





ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[To THe Eprtor oF THE ‘‘SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—A little illustration of canine intelligence shown by my 
colley, “ Dido,” may be added to those which have lately appeared 
in the Spectator. The dog was lying on the floor, in a room in 
which I was preparing to go out. An old servant was present, 
and when I had given her directions about an errand on which 
she was going, I said, “ You will take ‘ Dido’ with you?” She 
assented, and the dog directly got up to follow her down-stairs. 
Ithen remembered that I should want a cab; so I asked the 
servant to send one, and not to leave the house till I rang the 
bell. On her leaving the room, “ Dido” resumed her quiet attitude 
on the floor, with her nose to the carpet. In rather less than 
ten minutes I rang the bell, and the dog at once sprang up and 
ran down-stairs to join her companion. I had not spoken a 
word after asking the servant to wait for the bell. Was this 
word-reading, or voice-reading, or thought-reading P—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. E. De Morean, 





THE WORD “CHAP.” 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sirn,—In the account of the material brought for the building 
of Solomon’s Temple, it is said :—‘‘ Beside what the chapmen 
brought.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Warrington, August 18th. A. Mackie. 





“A SOLDIER’S LIFE & WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA.” 


: (To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 

Sin,—In your review (4th inst.) of the above work, a remark is 
made about ‘‘ corroboration” of what a captain of the 24th 
Regiment, who marched out with the General’s force from 
Isandhlwana, on January 22nd, 1879, said :—“ Neither Lord 
Chelmsford nor his Staff left any orders, but that, when miles 
away from the camp, Lord Chelmsford asked what orders had 
been left for Colonel Pulleine.” If the matter be of any interest 
to your readers, I beg to offer the following corroboration, which 
has but lately come to my knowledge. 

On January 27th, 1879, the Editor of the Natal Witness wrote 
to Colonel Crealock, Lord Chelmsford’s Military Secretary, 
asking (amongst other queries) about the General’s orders ; to 
which Colonel Crealock replied,—‘‘ No written orders or spoken 
orders by General were issued; Colonel Glyn gave his own 
orders.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp Duryrorp, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Rothamsted Lodge, St. Alban’s, August 18th. 








POETRY. 

“ACROSS THE ESTUARY, SOUTH DEVON.” 
VaGuz sounds are stirring in the outer world, 
Which wake an echo in the world within me; 

The frowning mists across the valley hurled 

To saddened musings by the casement win me : 
And on my rushing thoughts are borne along 
The waves of sudden and unpurposed song. 


But now, the Sun painted in artist-splendour 
The varied outlines of the sea and shore ; 

The sloping woods were bathed in hues so tender, 
That master’s canvas ne’er such glories wore; 

Yet where enrobed in purple gold shone they, 
Now spreads a monotone of lifeless gray. 





The great Enchanter’s momentary wand 
Darkens the landscape and the mind as one; 
The headlands face me o’er the bay beyond 
Robbed both of us together of our sun ; 

And out of unguessed caverns creeps the rain, 
To touch the spirit with a nameless pain. 


Yon white and flickering sail, which flashed but now 
Across the bright waves blue as Brenda’s eyes, 
Droops wet and wearied o’er the vessel’s prow 

On hueless wastes caught by a swift surprise, 
Which clouds engendered of the vaporous sea 
Bring o’er the startled scene to master me. 


Like beacons on the world’s uncertain course, 
Fair homes set gem-like in the further trees 
Seemed whispering of untired Love’s quiet force, 
A silver girdle linking ours to these ; 

And for Home’s message to that shore from this, 
The lapping waters bore a greeting kiss. 


But now—and so but now—Life seemed to wear 
High purpose for a marriage-robe of power, 
And all her pulses and her will to share 

The sun-enkindled promise of the hour; 

Till, as the mist wraps the far shore from view, 
It falls as heavy on my spirit too. 


Is this, then, Life? its pledges sharply broken, 
Even at their fairest and most golden link; 

Do they the fate of rosy dreams betoken, 

Those emerald ripples turned to sullen ink ? 

And were it wiser anchorless to roam, 

Than nail high hopes to the frail walls of Home ? 


Off with such burrs of thought! the very spell 
Which bids me throw these fancies on the page 
Awakes new chords and brighter songs to swell 
The happy burden of on-coming age, 

And Cloudland’s fretful shapes to soar above 
To the fixed firmament of God and Love. 


Out and beyond the steady light is shining, 
Which from the steady heart no mist can veil, 
Bright beyond man’s divinest of divining, 

Where all his mists of thought must melt and fail, 
And, as e’en now the clouds roll off the shore, 
Obscure the homes of promise nevermore. 


Portlemouth, August 18th. Herman Merivae. 


BOOKS. 


—_>——_ 
HORA PETRINZ.* 

TueEreE is hardly, we think, enough that is new in this book to 
have justified its publication in its present form, so soon after 
the appearance of Dr. Howson’s lectures on “ ‘The Evidential 
Value of the Acts of the Apostles,” a work which contains by 
far the most important part of the substance of this little volume, 
Especially are we disappointed in not finding in it any such 
discussion as we should have expected of the authenticity of 
the Second Epistle of Peter, for which this was clearly the place» 
We are far, however, from saying that this little treatise is 
valueless. ‘To those who have not read the book published last 
year, it will appear of considerable interest. But the title sug- 
gests more than the book actually performs. Moreover, there 
are passages in this little book which look like what Lord 
Wemyss spoke of the other day, in relation to a resolution of his 
own, as mere “ padding,”’—the following, for instance, on the 
fifteen days spent by St. Paul wit St. Peter, on St. Paul’s first 
visit to Jerusalem after his conversion :— 

“Tt is remarkable that by those who have meditated and written 
carefully on Holy Scripture so little stress has been laid on this fort- 
night spent together by these two apostolic men. Hardly any period 
of the same duration can be named more full of interest and more 
suggestive of thought. The exact specifying of ‘fifteen days’ has 
something in it to attract attention. It reminds us of that specify- - 
ing of ‘seven days’ which we find more than once, and in connection 
with very various places, in the Acts of the Apostles. Probably St. 
Peter and St. Paul spent two Sundays together, joiting with other 
Christians on those days in prayer and in ‘the breaking of bread.” 
Bat it is the personal communion of the two men, and the influence 
exerted by each upon the other, to which our attention is, under pre- 











* Hore Pctrine ; or, Studies in the Life of St. Peter. By J, 8. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
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sent circumstances, chiefly directed. Peter would discourse of his 
Master and of the things of which he had had a loving and living ex- 
perience; he would speak of Galilee and of the Resurrection : and 
perhaps we may trace the effects of these days in St. Paul’s mention 
of Galilee, when preaching at Antioch in Pisidia, and in his manner 
of writing to the Corinthians concernirg the Resurrection. Certainly 
he seems to speak of himself in this matter as having been destitute 
of a privilege which ‘Cephas’ and others had possessed. ‘ Last of 
all He was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.’ And, to 
turn to what is most to our purpose, to speculate upon the permanent 
results which may have been produced in St. Peter by this precious 
time of close companionship with St. Paul, is it not reasonable to 
believe that the theological training of the latter, his strong logical 
faculty, his intimate ‘revelations’ in the Gospel, may have had their 
effect, ever afterwards, in the teaching of the former? Divine in- 
spiration made use of such opportunities, as of other opportunities. 
By certain destructive critics the resemblance of St. Peter’s teaching 
in his First Epistle to the language of St. Paul in some of his epistles 
has been mentioned as a suspicious fact. What if, through the 
natural consequences of this memorable companionship at Jerusalem, 
vague suspicion of fraud is turned into reasonable evidence of truth ?” 


Why has the exact specifying of fifteen days something in it 
to attract attention? And why does it remind us of the exact 
specifying of “seven” days, more than any specified period 
of days would remind us of any other exact specifying of 
days, whether in ancient or in modern times? This is the 
kind of remark which, by its laborious and unmeaning emphasis, 
injures writings on evidence. Andas for the “ may-have-beens” 
and “ what-ifs” in the latter part of this passage, one is forced 
to say that evidence which consists in “may-have-beens” and 
“‘ what-ifs ’ is not evidence at all. However, this is one of the 
weakest pages which Dr. Howson’s little book contains, and we 
are bound to say that very few of the 160 pages or so which we 
find in it are nearly as empty of substance as this. Itisa 
pity that he should have swelled the little volume with even a 
few pages as feeble and helpless as the passage we have just 
extracted. 

As a specimen of better work, where Dr. Howson points out a 
real, though only a latent and quite unconscious connection 
between the incidents in the Gospel which specially affected St. 
Peter, and his teaching and action after the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, we may take the following remarks of Dean 
Howson on the adaptation of the Galilean training of St. Peter 
to produce the teaching which we find in his First Epistle, and 
to produce also the most original part of his apostolic policy in 
the early years of the Church at Jerusalem :— 


“The miracle of the coin in the fish’s mouth is unique in its 
mature, and it is connected, by all the features of a most marked indi- 
viduality, with this Apostle. Those who received the customary 
tribute money for the Temple ‘came to Peter and said, Doth not 
your master pay the tribute ?? And Peter, with his usual impetuous 
haste, answered ‘Yes.’ He could not bear the thought that his 
Master should be thought defective in regard to any religious and 
loyal duty. But ‘when Peter was come into the house, Jesus pre- 
vented him.’ This singles him out from among the rest; and still 
more is such the effect of the concluding words, ‘Take the piece of 
money, and give it unto them for Me and thee.’ It would be well 
worth while, if general edification were our purpose, to dwell on all 
the instruction contained in the remarkable words addressed by Christ 
to Peter on this occasion, as, for instance, on the one hand, that he 
was Lord of the Temple, and the injunction, on the other hand, that 
we cannot be too careful to avoid placing stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the ignorant. But another part of the instruction is more in point 
here. The duty of paying tribute, whether secular or religious, is 
most clearly inculcated in the story of this miracle. Now St. Peter 
mot only says in his First Epistle, ‘Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake; honour all men; honour the 
king ;’ but he adds that we are to do this ‘as being free,’ and yet not 
using our freedom so as to do harm. And Christ said to his Apostle 
by the side of the lake, ‘ Then are the children free; notwithstanding, 
Jest we should offend them, go thon to the sea, and cast a hook.’ Can 
we fail to see in this part of the epistle a reflection of the Lord’s 
Galilean teaching, especially when we remember the words that were 
spoken in Peter’s hearing on another occasion, ‘ Render to Caesar the 
things that are Cosar’s, and to God the things that are God’s ? And 
if incidents connected with the Sea of Galilee had elements of power- 
ful training for this Apostle’s future life, we can still more definitely 
localise sacred influence of this kind in the city of Capernaum. This 
was the Lord's ‘own city.’ It also became the home of St. Peter. If 
we place these two facts together, they give to usa result full of 
meaning. Let us briefly employ two miracles to illustrate this 
general statement. It is difficult to think of the centurion whose 
servant was healed at Capernaum without calling to mind another 
centurion with whom Peter, a few years afterwards, was in close 
intercourse at Casarea. The admirable character of the two men 
must have left a deep and permanent impression upon his mind. 
‘The testimony, too, of the Jews was remarkably similar in the two 
cases. In the former instance they besought the Lord earnestly that 
he would grant the centurion’s request, ‘saying that he was worthy 
for whom he should do this: for he loveth our nation, and he hath 
built us a synagogue.’ In the latter instance the messengers who 


come from Czesarea to Joppa bear testimony to Peter that Cornelius 
is ‘a just man, and one that feareth God, and of good report among 
Nothing could be more likely to prepare 


all the nation of the Jews.’ 





——_ 
Peter for the work which he was destined to do afterwards at 
Caesarea than the occurrence which took place at Capernaum He 
had heard his Lord say of a heathen soldier that .he had not f 

so great faith, no, not in Israel,’ and that ‘ many shall come than a 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isage 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.’ Such words must have are 
lodging among Peter’s thoughts, though they waited long before - 
was conscious of their full power. The silent loosening of Prejudigg 
is often imperceptible to the prejudiced mind itself.” 

That, so far as it goes, is genuine criticism. It brings out the 
connection between St. Peter’s early and his later life, in cages 
where there was evidently no conscious reference in the mind of 
the later writer to the words of the earlier writing, though we 
canjhardly think it possible that St. Peter would have Written op 
acted as he did in the latter part of his life, if he had not passed 
through the earlier experiences to which the Dean of Chester 
refers us. 

To take another illustration of the same harmony between 
St. Peter’s memory of our Lord’s teaching and his own gub. 
sequent teaching, Dean Howson holds that the fifth verse of 
the fifth chapter of his First Epistle, “ All of you be subject ong 
to another, and be clothed ,with humility,” translated in the 
Revised Version, “ Yea, all of you, gird yourselves with humility 
to serve one another,” embodies an implicit and unconsciong 
reference to Christ's action in girding himself with a towel and 
washing the disciples’ feet at the Last Supper, though the word 
used by St. Peter is a word implying (as it ought to imply) a 
much more constant and habitual wearing of humility, than the 
word in St. John’s Gospel implies in relation to the towel with 
which our Lord performed the temporary office of washing the 
Disciples’ feet :— 

“The word used in this latter phrase is very singular. The use 

of any word describing ‘clothing’ would hardly be expected in 
describing humility. Unless some special thought were in the 
writer’s mind, humility would more naturally be spoken of as an 
inner growth of grace in the heart, as, indeed, it is elsewhere spoken 
of in this very epistle, where we read of ‘that ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.’ But the 
word itself is, as has been remarked, very singular. It denotes a 
servile garment purposely employed for a menial task—an article of 
dress adapted and fastened on for the occasion. Even if it were 
otherwise, it would be difficult to believe that St. Peter could have 
written this without remembering how the Lord washed his disciples’ 
feet, and what he said on that occasion, and specially to Peter him. 
self. If any reader of these pages had been Peter, could he have 
written it without this recollection? The Lord put on a servile 
garment for the occasion—he ‘ girded himself’ before he addressed 
himself to that menial, gracious task, which was a parable in action 
never to be forgotten. This being so, how much force, how much 
life, is given to St. Peter’s admonition! When his words come tous 
loaded with this loving, overwhelming remembrance, they bring to 
us all the weight of what our Saviour did and said on that sacred 
evening before the Crucifixion.” 
These are instances of the value of this little book, but we must 
say that if Dean Howson had given us less repetition of what 
he published last year on The Evidential Value of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and more careful criticism of the two Epistles of Peter, 
especially of the Second, on which, though he appears to incline 
to its genuineness, he says hardly anything, we should have 
thought the book a great deal more appropriate to the title 
given to it, and more worthy of the Dean’s critical reputation. 
Nor can we say that we feel perfectly satisfied with such 
fragments of criticism of the. two epistles as we do 
get. Take the criticism on the question whether the 
Babylon of St. Peter's First Epistle is the true Babylon, or 
the metaphorical Babylon of the Apocalypse,—in short, Rome. 
Dean Howson quotes the dedication,—* Peter, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, to the elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion, 
in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” and 
remarks upon it thus :— 

“Now, in approaching the question, on which so much has been 
written, whether it was really the literal Eastern Babylon, or the 
great city of the West described under an allegorical name, from 
which St. Peter sent this letter, we have a strong primé facie argu 
ment, in the geographical order in which at the outset he ranges the 
Churches addressed by him. He begins with the north and sweeps 
round to the west. This would be quite unnatural in the case of one 
who was writing from a city of the West; but it would be an easy 
and obvious order to follow, when writing from a city of the East to 
residents in the provinces distributed accordirg to this succession. 
This may seem, at first sight, a somewhat trivial argument ; but it 18 
really a strong one, because it rests on an obvious naturalness in the 
style of writing.” 

Now, no argument can be weaker than this. Whether a writer 
who writes from the east or from the west would find it more 
natural to begin with the north, and sweep round to the west 
must depend, wholly, surely, on the natural bias of his owl 
mind. Some would think of the more distant Churches first 
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and of the nearer last, others would think of the nearer first 


apd the more distant last ; but who can say which would be the 
more natural to any given writer, unless he had before him a 

great number of instances of the usual leaning of that 
writer’s sentiment in matters of this kind? That argu- 
ment seems to Us to come to nothing. The next passage 
has more force ia it. It refers to the closing verses 
of the First Epistle,—namely, By Sylvanus, our faithful 
brother, as I account him, I have written unto you briefly, 
exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God: 
stand ye fast therein. She that is in Babylon elect together 
with you, saluteth you. And so doth Mark, myson. Salute 
one another with a kiss of love. Peace be unto you all that 
are in Christ.” Ona this the Dean writes :— 

«A still stronger argument in favour of the literal interpretation 
of the word ‘ Babylon’ in this verse is the fact that an allegorical 
interpretation is altogether out of harmony with the tone and tenor 
of the passage, and of the whole epistle. Silvanus is a literal mes- 
senger, definitely described by his trne name. We should expect 
the same kind of language to be used of the places of writing. The 
epistle, too, deals with doctrinal statements and practical exhorta- 
tions, and is altogether destitute of that mystical character which 
makes the metaphorical use of the word so evidently natural in the 


Apocalypse.” 

This is strong, so far as it goes, but as St. John, who was St. 
Peter's great friend, habitually speaks of Rome in the Apocalypse 
as Babylon, St. Peter may well have contracted from him—even 
if he did not know the Apocalypse—the habit of giving to 
Rome this name, especially in close contrast with “ the 
elect.’ We should have supposed ourselves that a great 
deal must depend on the criticism of the Second Epistle, which, 
ifit be attributable to St. Peter, would tend to give consider- 
able support to the notion that St. Peter had adopted 
a good deal of the phraseology of the Apocalypse. The 
two Epistles, taken together at all events, would, if they 
were from the same writer, suggest a familiarity, if not 
with the Apocalypse itself, at least with usages of 
speech which, though among the quieter and simpler 
phrases of that imaginative book, are still very characteristic 
of the Apocalypse. In the First Epistle there is the passage 
(v.,8) “your alversary the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour,” with the intimation 
following it that these trials can last but “a little while,” which 
at once suggests the passage in the Apocalypse (xii., 12),—‘ the 
Devil is gone down unto you, having great wrath, knowing that 
he hath but a short time.” In the Second Epistle, there is the 


. passage (ii., +) about angels committed to “ pits.of darkness,” 


which directly suggests the Apocalypse; the passage (iii. 8) 
about a thousand years being but as one day, which, though 
it may recall the 90th psalm in the first place, has also» 
as it seems, a secondary reference to the thousand years 
of the Apocalyptic vision; the passage about “the new 
heavens aud the new earth,” after the dissolution of the 
old, which directly suggests the passage in the Apocalypse 
(xxi, 1); and the passage about the “day star rising 
in your hearts” (i, 20), which, again, suggests the morn- 
ing star of the Apocalypse (xxii, 16). Our own judgment, 
then, would be that if both these Epistles proceeded from the 
same hand, it might well be that Babylon, in the First Epistle, 
was used by St. Peter in the sense of St. John, since the two 
Epistles together distinctly suggest a certain amount of 
familiarity in the writer with the usages of language in the 
Apocalypse. But whether the most sober criticism would or 
would not attribute the Second Epistle to St. Peter, the 
present writer would not like at present to express any 
opinion. If it would, the Second Epistle would be a 
signal illustration of the influence of St. John’s richer im- 
agination on his friend’s mind. If it would not, then pro- 
bably Babylon in the First Epistle ought to be accepted in its 
literal sense, as the name of the great Eastern city. These are 
matters of which we carnestly wish that Dean Howson had 
given us a more elaborate study. 


ANOTHER BIOGRAPHY OF PENN.* 


No one would say, after reading the works published by Dr. 


Stoughton, including his, in many respects, excellent volumes 
on Religion in England from the Opening of the Long Parlia- 
ment to the Bud of the Eighteenth Century, that he is profound, 
or even profoundly erudite, either as a historian or a theologian. 
He strikes one rather as, in the Emersonian sense, a reporter, 
i aii cae ~ - — — 


ennsylvania. By Jokn Stoughton, DD. 
ud Stoughton, 1823, 


* Wiliam Penr, the Founder of 
‘Diay iv, the Founder of P. 
London: Hodder a: ; 





though a very agreeable and even skilful reporter. He can 
read the ordinarily available literature on any subject in which 
he is interested, and make a very readable précis of it. A 
Nonconformist, with much sympathy for Nonconformists in their 
historical struggles, his reading has been far too catholic to allow 
his writing to degenerate into bitterness. His style may notreach 
the high amenity that has marked some of the more thoughtfal 
and artistic utterances of that other literary Congregationalist, 
Dr. Allon; yet, in his latest writings, Nonconformity, in the 
partisan sense, is a pleasant though quite decided aroma, rather 
than anything else. Dr. Stoughton’s Life of the Founder of 
Pennsylvania, published in connection with the two-hundredth 
anniversary of his landing in America, is deserving of notice 
even quite as much for the writer’s sake as for Penn’s. It was, 
of course, hardiy possible for Dr. Stoughton to bring to light 
facts bearing on Penn’s life that have escaped the notice of 
Clarkson and Hepworth Dixon on this side of the Atlantic, 
or of the various historians of Penn and Pennsylvania in 
America itself. He has, however, come across and utilised 
some unpublished correspondence; and a visit he paid to 
the United States ten years ago, and inquiries he made 
there, have evidently helped him much, by freshening and 
mellowing his views. But if Dr. Stoughton has little 
that is positively new to tell us of Penn, his repetition 
of the old story is excellent in spirit and tone. His style 
is, however, somewhat unequal. Is there not the ring of the 
pulpit, if not of the platform of the Sunday-school “ social 
meeting,” in this account of Penn’s birth ?—“In the autumn of 
that year, October 14th, 1644, a little boy was born in the court 
adjoining London Wall, filling the house with joy and glad- 
ness.” What can we say of the “little boy,” or “filling the 
house with joy and gladness,” but that it is literary “gag” P 
Take, again, such an expression of opinion as this :—“ In review- 
ing the history of religious opinion, surely we should appreciate 
whatever may be true and good in forms of. conviction and 
feeling which we are far from adopting entirely as our own. It 
is not requisite that people should be Roman Catholics in order 
to see what was beautiful in the character of Francis of Assisi, 
or Lutherans to see what was grand in the Saxon reformer, or 
Quakers to see what was profoundly spiritual in the founder of 
the Society.” How very true, but then how very common- 
place! Besides, why should Dr. Stoughton adopt a half- 
apologetic tone in defending catholicity of view, at least in 
days like the present, when we are tolerant enough to 
have satisfied even Jacobi, who contended that true tolerance 
consists in our being tolerant of each other’s intolerance. On 
the other hand, take this, on Giulielma Maria, Penn’s first wife, 
who seems, indeed, to have been as charming as she was pious 
and refined :—“ A portrait of her exists, in which she appears 
with sweet face, light hair, a little black hood, a white kerchief, 
a deep, graceful stomacher, a silken dress with short sleeves, 
and delicate hands, the whole realising Charles Lamb’s ideal of 
‘the shiniag ones,’” Asa sketch, conceived in Burns’s spirit 
—anda better spirit there cannot be—of “ gently scanning your 
brother-man,” still gentlier, sister-woman—this is perfect, and 
nothing could be happier than the introduction of Lamb’s 
ideal. It somehow recalls the only two genuinely poetical lines 
in Hobbes’s version of Homer, those which describe the infant 
Astyanax at the scene of the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, in the Sixth Book of the Iliad: — 
“And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head.” 

Bat it would be alike uncharitable and unfair to suggest that 
the felicity of Dr. Stoughton’s description is, like Hobbes’s, 
but a lucky accident. 

In once more championing Penn, as the friend and adviser of 
James II., against the attacks of Macaulay and smaller critics, 
Dr. Stoughton displays much judgment. He is thoroughly im- 
partial. While he shows the absolute absurdity of explaining 
Penn’s conduct at a crisis in the history of British liberties, 
alike political and religious, by the theory that he was a Jesuit, 
while he demonstrates that it must have been George, not William, 
Penn, that played “the broker lackey ” in the scandalous Court 
transactions in which both the Maids of Honour and “ the maids 
of Taunton” were mixed up, he allows that to say the least, his 
hero may have been imprudent in his interference between 
James and the Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford. The 
truth, no doubt, is that Macaulay was as incapable of under- 
standing Penn’s character, with its mysticism, its inward- 
ness, its tenacity of purpose dissociated from dogmatic 
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fanaticism, as Penn’s own father, the irascible Admiral. Penn, 
indeed, predicted his own fate, if he did not reveal his own 
character and creed, when, in 1678, he pleaded before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in favour of the right of 
Quakers to make an affirmation instead of taking the oath, with 
a view to their sharing in the relief then proposed to be granted to 
English Dissenters. ‘Reading, travel, and observation,” he 
then said, “made the religion of my education the religion of 
my judgment. My alteration has brought none to that belief ; 
and though the posture I am in may seem odd or strange to 
you, yet I am conscientious; and till you know me better, I hope 
your charity will call it rather my unhappiness than my 
crime.” Penu was a sincere Friend and mystic; what he 
did, still more what he wished to do, for Fox and other 
of the brethren, and his own family ostracism, sufficiently 
prove this. But study and travel, while they left the 
religion of Penn’s judgment substantially the same as the 
religion of his “ conversion,” seem to have rubbed off fanaticism 
to a remarkable, if not incalculable, extent; he was a mystic, 
perhaps, much as Carlyle was, or at least as he wished his wife 
to be when he wrote her, with almost grotesque intensity, “ Be 
a mystic, dearest.” Penn may be said to have been a fanatical 
devotee of perfect freedom of conscience, much as the late 
Dean Stanley may he said to have been a fanatical devotee 
of latitudinarianism. Although the ruling Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, in formulating their final scheme of religious 
toleration, drew the line at Christianity, and so fell short of 
the religious fearlessness of the charter-makers of Rhode 
Island, Penn as Proprietor took different and higher ground. 
In one of his letters—if Dr. Stoughton has noticed this 
letter, the fact has escaped us—he said, “I went thither to lay 
the foundation of a free colony for all mankind that should go 
thither, more especially those of my own profession; not that I 
would lessen the civil liberties of others because of their per- 
suasion, but screen and defend our own from any infringement on 
that account.” It is at least possible that when Penn returned 
from America to England, he sought to turn James’s Roman 
Catholicism and personal liking for himself to good account, by 
securing through them a victory for perfect toleration. If 
instead of James becoming his tool, he became James's, that 
should surely be considered, in his own words, as his unhappi- 
ness, rather than his crime. 


Dr. Stoughton gives, as the frontispiece to his biography, a 
copy of the original picture of Penn, painted from life in the 
year 1666, when he was twenty-two years of age. His face 
must have been a very fine one, yet the large eyes suggest an 
‘Aurelian or melancholy thoughtfulness—derived, perhaps, from 
his Dutch mother—rare at such a period in life, and prophetic 
of trouble to come. And, in truth, Penn was a man of 
many sorrows. They began with his quarrels with his 
father over his Quakerism, and even his last years were clouded 
by the pecuniary misfortunes consequent on the misconduct of his 
son and the rascality of his agent, in the great colony which owes 
so much—its prosperity no less than its constitutional freedom 
—to his wisdom. He was familiar with prisons, he was for years 
in hiding, and there can be little question that the trouble he fell 
into as the result of his dealings with James, and from which 
he did not emerge till 1692, hastened the end of his devoted 
Giulielma Maria. That same year, “she gently expired in my 
arms, her head upon my bosom, with a sensible and devout 
resignation of her soul to Almighty God.” But, until his son 
fell off,” Penn appears to have been happy in his domestic life. 
His eminently practical second wife played her part as well, 
and was, in her way,as devoted to him as even Giulielma 
Maria; he, in turn, was a model husband, if not also father. 
Penn took a genuine delight, too, in his work in Pennsylvania, 
in framing a Constitution, in negotiating with Indians, in doing 
a good and lasting, even if a necessarily imperfect, work in the 
interests of toleration. Above all, he had much more than the 
ordinary Englishman’s, or even the ordinary politician’s, share 
of “that ancient English dower of inward happiness,” which, 
let us hope, exists in fact, and not merely in the patriotic 
imagination of Wordsworth. A subtle inwardness—a very dif- 
ferent thing from the heart on-the-sleeve subjectivity which was 
willing to stand and deliver at the somewhat brusque bidding of 
a Macaulay—was Penn’s secret. It was more, and better,—it 
was his support, his stimulus, his religion. 








ne is 

TWO “STUDIES” IN FICTION.* 
Tue two novels we have bracketed together are, in some 

. . . Te. 
spects, as dissimilar as they well can be. Arthur Tregarth, 
the tragedy of whose life Mr. Christie Murray tells in his ae 
work, and Antoinette Raynor, the “ misguidit lassie,” intto. 
duced to us by the young lady—we say young lady, after due 
deliberation—who styles herself “ Percy Ross,” have each what 
the other wants, and so markedly, that a very skilful artist 
would have contrived to marry them as certainly as My 
Hardy united the solid Oak to the skittish Bathsheba, 
It is, too, a very far cry from Mr. Maurray’s gmo 
literary Bohemia off the Strand to the breezy High. 
land respectabilities amidst which Antoinette leads her im. 
pulsive German lover such a provoking dance. Yet both 
stories are essentially of the single-character kind. Both ay 
full of promise, dashed with what is known, in the critical slang 
of the hour, as ‘dangerous tendencies.” Mr. Murray hag 
arrived at a critical stage in his career. His novitiate ag a 
craftsman—and a very tenderly-treated novitiate it has been, in 
spite of his truculent remarks on reviewers—is over, and it jg 
now for him to settle whether he is to pursue steadily his own 
road of vigorous realism, or to follow the multitude along the 
parade of literary affectation. By the Gate of the Sea has init 
not a little of Mr. Murray at his best, but it also seems to show 
that he has a hankering after being somebody else than himself, 
“Percy Ross,” on the other hand, is only beginning her novi. 
tiate; unless we are altogether mistaken, A Misquidit Lassie 
is a first work by a new and young hand. There may be no 
depth, moral or other, in it; but there is brightness, quick 
perception of character, and a happy humour, ever so much 
better than the poor Thackeray-and-water of many modem 
novels which tries so often to pass, and is even sometimes 
mistaken, for depth. But there are also immaturities, and 
tendencies to burn incense before some of the false gods of 
present-day fiction. Criticism of both By the Gate of the Sea 
and A Misguidit Lassie, must, therefore, have an element of 
warning, if not of the didactic, in it. 

Could Mr. Murray not have given us his Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark; or could he not, at the least, have given 
the Prince enough of the strong sense of Benedick to pre 
vent his brain being softened and his life being shipwrecked, 
as he himself says, by collision with a bubble? By the 
Gate of the Seca is not so strong a novel as Joseph's Coat 
or even Val Strange. But there are some admirably-drawn 
characters in it,—and then there are not too many of them. 
Ronald Marsh, the poet, verges, perhaps, on caricature; 
the fur on his coat is, perhaps, a trifle too deep, and his 
hair is perhaps half an inch too long. But his develop 
ment is well traced, and the final triumph of character 
over craze is sure to be enjoyed. Lorrimer, the vulgar, enter- 
prising, but warm-hearted theatrical manager of a quarter of a 
century before Mr. Irving and Mr. Hollingshead, leaves nothing 
to be desired ; and we are disposed to forgive Miss Churchill the 
actress everything but her husband and the weak little sup- 
pressio veri which made her lose him. But Mr. Murray 
should not again give his readers such a poor imita 
tion of Hamlet as the crack-brained Cornishman, Arthur 
Tregarthen, with his morbid fancies, his bits of green glass 
his search after the philosopher's stone. The misunder- 
standing that separates him from his wife is altogether in- 
credible. Tregarthen’s strong point, if he has any, is sincerity; 
and yet we find him, at a critical moment in his life, professing 
a dislike for, and a disbelief in, actresses which he only half feels. 
Then we are asked t» believe that courageous self-reliance is the 
back-bone of the character of Miss Farmer, whom Tregarthen 
marries, Why, then, has she not the courage to tell her lover 
that she has been for a short time on the stage, the more espe 
cially as being there at all was a credit to her ? Last, and worst, 
the device of inserting in the letter Mrs. Tregarthen leaves behind 
her, when she deserts her husband, dubious language which is 
taken to mean that she has been guilty of something worse 
than concealing from him the most heroic episode in 4 
career of self-sacrifice, is one worthy only of a third-rate 
artist. By the Gate of the Sea suggests, in short, the 
idea that Mr. Murray wished in writing it to prove that 
he can write tragedy as well as other people. But he 
cannot. Like Mr. Black, he is at home among the humours and 





* By the Gate of the Sea, By David Christie Murray. 2 vols. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1883. 





A Misguidit Lassie, By Percy Ross. London: Macmillan and Co, 1883. 
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happinesses of human life, and should do nothing more serious 
than welcome home discarded faith at the end of his last 

yolame. Mr. Black does not intend to present his admirers with 

another Macleod of Dare or Madcap Violet—at all events, it is 

to be hoped 80, for the sake of his own reputation—and so we 

trust Mr. Murray will not give us another Arthur Tregarthen. 

Two more words of warning. There is no humour, there is 

scarcely even the fun of the public-school boy, in describing 

an eminent writer on ethics as “the Reverend Mr. Paley.” 

Mr. Murray would do well, further, to cork-up his self- 

consciousness ; certainly, he should not allow it to find 

vent in pugnacious prefaces and heavy-shotted dedications. 

There is nothing unnatural in his dedication of By the Gate of 
the Sea to Mr. Walter Besant, for there are scenes in it which 

remind one of the earlier works of the late firm of Besant and 
Rice. But why not dedicate it sans phrase? Above all, why 
tell us once nore that “ Nature brings not back the mastodon, 
nor we those times”? The Mastodon is becoming as tiresome 
as the Silver Streak and the Upas Tree. 

There are in A Misguidit Lassie, as we have already indicated, 
many crudities and juvenilities. ‘ Brave, tender Kingsley,” is 
a boarding-school phrase. Moralisation is not a strong point 
with “Percy Ross,” and fortunately she does not often give her 
readers information of this kind,—‘ A man is not necessarily 
what events make him; some men of strong individuality 
dominate their ‘kismet,’ and yet the circumstances of their 
sphere of action do act upon them, moulding and changing 
them in manner, if not in heart.” ‘ Kismet,” by the way, is 
very nearly as much of a literary bore as “the mastodon.” 
Childish impishness, no doubt, accomplishes some wonderful 
feats in the way of perverting language. But,— 

“ There is a dreadful hell below, 
I have been there, and still would go,” 
has a manufactured and indeed rather low-comedy look. There 
is no plot, to speak of, iv A Misguidit Lassie. Emil Rosenthal 
is surely too poor and boyish a character to capture such a fancy 
as Antoinette Raynor’s ; and Helen Sinclair, whose part in the 
story is only second to Antoinette’s, indicates a want of Scotch 
pride, reticence, and “dourness,” in spite of her magnanimity, in 
accepting a lover at second-hand with so little ado. On the 
other hand, many of the characters are altogether true to Scotch 
nature, such as the dull-witted but not ungentlemanly High- 
land laird, Gordon Caergnent, and poor, unpractical Aunt 
Ishbel, although we are not quite sure as to the particular 
catechism of the Free Kirk of Scotland which she prefers to the 
Church’s. But the real, if not the sole attraction of this story 
is the English girl with French blood in her veins who gives 
the title to it. There is at least reality in her moods, her practical 
jokes, her philanthropies, and her miseries. A bright naiveté 
is the essence of Antoinette’s character and history ; and there 
is such an absence of it in current fiction, that any writer who 
presents us with even a little deserves encouragement. Some 
ten, or perhaps even five years hence, “ Percy Ross” should 
write what Carlyle styles “a real book,” provided that the 
bloom is not off the natural grace of her style by that time, or 
that no affectation has taken its place. 





MR. W. J. LINTON’S NEW ANTHOLOGY.* 

Ir this delightful little volume had its deserts, it would not be 
reviewed by any critic until it had been carried in his pocket for 
half a year or more; taken out and opened in every interval of 
real leisure ; read, marked, learned, inwardly digested, and made 
a part not merely of the reader’s imaginative possessions, but 
of himself. “It can’t be tasted in a sip,” said Mr. Richard 
Swiveller,in his eulogy of the once popular beverage, “ early 
purl;” and of Mr. Linton’s anthology we have to take many 
sips—many full draughts, indeed—in order to appreciate the 
full charm of its delicate flavour. Unfortunately, readers will 
not wait to have their tasting done for them in this deliberate 
fashion ; and they can hardly complain, therefore, if the estimates 
provided for them lack the subtlety of appreciation which comes 
only of long and intimate acquaintanceship. 
The first impression left by even the most cursory survey of 
these “ rare poems ” is one of surprise that they should be rare. 
Of late years, the field of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
verse has been so well reaped, that only a very sanguine gleaner 
could have hoped to pick up a few neglected ears ; and yet here is 


* Rare Poems of ths Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. A Supplement to the 





a goodly sheaf, of which any toiler with the sickle might well be 
proud. Mr. Linton’s volume is not a selection from the anthologies 


with new matter added; it is, as he describes it, a “ supplement,” 
consisting almost entirely of poems which have been either 
ignored by previous anthologists, or given by them in incomplete 
and otherwise faulty versions. That at this time of the day, 
the production of such a volume should be possible is surprising 
enough ; but the surprise of most readers will be heightened 
when they discover that Mr. Linton’s treasure-trove has been 
largely gathered, not from the works of obscure or unknown 
authors, but from volumes written by men whose work is known 
to every one who has any right to call himself a student of 
English literature. ‘To mention several examples out of many, 
Sir Philip Sidney provides thirteen poems; Drayton, four; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, six; Ben Jonson, ten; Shirley, seven; 
and eyen in the garden of Robert Herrick, so much frequented 
by the anthologists, Mr. Linton finds no fewer than eight un- 
gathered flowers of verse. The selection from poets more or 
less known fills more than half the volume, the remainder 
being occupied by gleanings from “ Tottel’s Miscellany,” 
“Dowland’s Song Books,’ and the various collections of 
madrigals, ballets, and the like, which were so abundant during 
the two centuries to which Mr. Linton devotes himself. 
A peculiar quaintness, attractive or repellent according to the 
taste of the reader, is generally spoken of as the main charac- 
teristic of the poetry of this period; and to deny the presence 
of this quality would, indeed, be to indulge in a critical paradox. 
At no time, save one in which oddity and far-fetchedness were 
considered literary virtues, could an amorous poet have compared 
the “ white skin” of his mistress to “curds well press’d,” or 
said of her flesh that it was “‘as hard as brawn,”—two curious 
figures of speech which are to be found in a charming little 
poem by Sir Philip Sidney. Nor would it be easy to find, either in 
the verse of an earlier or a later age, anything to match the 
extraordinary composition by John Davies, of Hereford, entitled, 
‘*AN HELLESPONT OF CREAM. 

If there were, O! an Hellespont of cream. 

Between us, milk-white Mistress, I would swim 

To you, to show to both my love’s extreme, 

Leander-like,—yea, dive from brim to brim. 

But met I with a butter’d pippin-pie 

Floating upon’t, that would I make my boat, 

To waft me to you without jeopardy : 

Though sea-sick I might be while it did float. 

Yet if a storm should rise, by night or day, 

Of sugar snows or hail of care-aways, 

Then if I found a pancake in my way, 

It like a plank should bear me to your quays, 

Which having found, if they tobacco kept, 

The smoke should dry me well before I slept.” 
But though quaintness, often, as in these lines, carried to an 
altogether ridiculous pitch, was abundant enough in the poetry 
of these two centuries, the critics have perhaps made rather too 
much of it. It is not the quaintness of these poets which gives 
their work its peculiar attractiveness, but the presence of other 
literary qualities of which quaintness is necessarily the occa- 
sional outcome,—their wealth of pure fancy: (using the word in 
Wordsworth’s sense), the dainty lightness of their handling, 
the pleasant symmetry of their construction and style, the 
ingenuity of expression which gives novelty and interest to the 
simplest and most hackneyed motives. This last characteristic 
the combination of great simplicity and even triteness of theme 
with a loving elaboration of treatment which hides the triteness 
and keeps the charm of simplicity, while adding to it the alien 
charm of finely wrought complexity—is, we are inclined to think, 
the true “ note” of the poetry of this age. What could be 
more frankly simple in conception or more artfully artless in 
execution than the stanzas addressed by Andrew Marvell to a 
“Fair Singer” who had enslaved him, which we quote not as 
the best, but as nearly the briefest example of the quality to 
which we have referred >— 


“To make a final conquest of all me, 
Love did compose so sweet an enemy, 
In whom both beauties to my death agree, 
Joining themselves in fatal harmony : 
That while she with her eyes my heart doth bind, 
She with her voice doth captivate my mind. 


I could have fled from One but singly fair,— 
My disentangled soul itself might save, 

Breaking the curled trammels of her hair ; 
But how should I avoid to be her slave, 

Whose subtle art invisibly can wreathe 

My fetters of the very air I breathe ? 


It had been easy fighting in some plain 
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But all resistance against her is vain : 
Who has the advantage both of eyes and voice : 
And all my forces needs must be undone, 
She having gainéd both the wind and sun. 
This same quality of elaborated simplicity is to be found in 
such poems as Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ May I find a woman 
fair!” Herrick’s dainty stanzas, “ To Daisies ;” the lines entitled, 
‘‘ Her Real Worth,” by a little-known poet, Thomas Nabbes; 
and a score or two of others which we cannot even mention. 
Among those where a similar simplicity of motive is more or 
less hidden by obtrusive and yet attractive ingenuity of treat- 
ment are Sidney’s sonnet, “My true love hath my heart ;” 
Shirley’s ‘“ Looking - glass ;” Waller’s felicitously - phrased 
apology “for having loved before;” and, most of all, in the 
curiously clever poem by an unknown author, the quality of 
which can be seen in the first stanza :— 
“The longer life, the more offence ; 
The more offence, the greater pain ; 
The greater pain, the less defence ; 
The less defence, the lesser gain ; 
The loss of gain long ill doth try; 
Wherefore, come death, and let me die.” 
The simple beauty which we care to enjoy rather than to analyse 
is abundantly scattered over Mr. Linton’s pages. Shirley’s fine 
lines, ‘To one saying she was old,” have never been surpassed 
in graceful tenderness; all lovers of poetry will be glad to have 
in its entirety Crashaw’s exquisite address to,— 
“That not impossible she 
That shall command my heart and me ;” 
from Lovelace is taken a poem addressed “to Mr. Charles 
Cotton,” which contains one stanza as noble as any in the per- 
fect lyric by which the poet is best known; and among the 
anonymous pieces are two, “ Love and Sorrow” and “ Weep 
you no more, sad fountains,” musical with a most captivating 
melody. Here is the latter :— 
‘* Weep you no more, sad fountains! 
What need you flow so fast ? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste! 
But my sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping. 
Sleep is a reconciling, 
A rest that peace begets ; 
Doth not the sun rise smiling, 
When fair at even he sets? 
Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes! 
Melt not in weeping ! 
While she lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping.” 

Of Mr. Linton’s sensible and careful notes—neither too scanty, 
nor too profuse—we have not left ourselves much space in 
which to speak, and they do not call for lengthened comment. 
Mr. Linton modestly disclaims scholarship, but he has the in- 
dustry and accuracy which are the scholar’s best equipments. 
Here and there he is certainly at fault. He evidently leans to 
what Alexander Smith called “the pestilent heresy” of those 
who hold that any poem of fourteen lines may be called a 
sonnet, and (p. 247, lines 1 and 2) betrays a curious ignorance 
of a word familiar to all readers of Shakespeare and other 
writers of a freer-speaking age than ours. Many of Mr. Linton’s 
proposed emendations seem to us shrewd and reasonable; for 
some we cannot see any possible justification, but we must not 
stay to argue out points of detail which are, at the most, of 
little consequence. We may note just one matter which Mr. 
Linton has missed. The phrase “a bully boy,” which is com- 
monly supposed to be a_ recently-manufactured American 
vulgarism, is to be found in the song “ Three Poor Mariners,” 
taken from the collection entitled Dezteromelia, which was 
published in 1609, and is therefore to be counted among the 
mauy similar phrases which are so old that they have got the 
reputation of being new. 


A SELECTION FROM SPENSER.* 
WE welcome with the heartiest good-will any book that is 
calculated to make Spenser better known to young readers. 
For them he has special charms. His imagination is boundless, 
his fancy inexhaustible, his purpose always noble, his purity 
divine. These expressions may seem extravagant to the man 





* Poems of Spenser. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Lucy Iarrison. 
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who is but slightly acquainted with the Faerie Queene, but let 
him read it through from end to end, and if he be a lover of 
the things that are lovely, he will feel that our words do not 
exaggerate its excellence. After such a perusal, the faults of 
Spenser as a poetical artist may not be less obvious, but the 
supreme power and enchanting loveliness of his verse will go 
take the reader captive that, forgetting to criticise, he will be 
satisfied to enjoy. 


Spenser has been always styled the poet’s poet, and the 
influence he has exercised on all, or nearly all his great successors, 
has been frankly acknowledged. How this prince of poets wag 
loved and honoured in his own lifetime we all know, and when 
he died “ his hearse was attended by poets, and mournful elegies 
and poems, with the pens that wrote them, were thrown into hig 
tomb.” “ What a funeral was that,” adds Dean Stanley, “at 
which Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, and, in all probability, 
Shakespeare attended; what a grave, in which the pen of 
Shakespeare may be mouldering away!” It has been 
said, probably with truth, that Spenser is the greatest 
Christian poet in the language, and we need not wonder 
that Milton thought him a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas; or, to come nearer our own time, that John Wesley, 
the most practical of men, recommended the Iuerie Queene to 
his divinity students. A poet’s teaching, however, is an indirect 
influence, and cannot be weighed and estimated like the teach. 
ing of a scholiast or theologian. His power is subtle, pene. 
trating, pervasive, and like the atmosphere, it acts upon us im- 
perceptibly. How is it possible to say what Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth have done for us? We know that we owe to them 
some portion of our lives, that they have made us think and 
feel as we could not otherwise have thought and felt ; but how 
far we, as pupils, have learnt from those great masters, to what 
degree we should have been different men and women, had we 
never sat at their feet, is a question that cannot be answered, 
As well might we endeavour to analyse and define the influences 
of nature. 

Miss Harrison’s attempt to produce a selection from 
Spenser, “for home and school,” is not, we think, likely to 
be wholly successful. Her notes are excellent, and she 
has spared no labour; but, in our judgment, two or three errors 
have been made which may to some extent interfere with the 
popularity of the volume. More than a third of the book con- 
sists of what, for want of a better term, must be called Spenser’s 
minor poems. From the Shepherd’s Calendar two eclogues are 
selected, doubtless for their historical interest; they would not 
have been chosen for their poetic beauty. Then follow “ Mother 
Hubbard’s Tale,” “Colin Clout’s Come Home Again,” and ten 
sonnets “ chosen with a view to their biographical interest ;” and 
here, again, with perhaps one exception, Spenser’s most poetical 
sonnets seem to be purposely omitted. He is never great, it is 
true, as a sonnet-writer, but among his eighty-eight poems com- 
posed in this form are several which none but a poet could have 
written; and, moreover, they are quite as biographical in character 
as those Miss Harrison has inserted, for they describe the Eliza- 
beth he was destined to immortalise in the Hpithalamion, the 
wife whom he has raised upon the wings of poetry to an un- 
exampled height in English literature. Now, we venture to 
doubt whether the poems above mentioned, attractive though 
they may be to the poetical student, will have any charm for 
boys and girls. Spenser’s special gifts are but slightly displayed 
in them, and if used in school, they are not unlikely to create 
the feeling of repugnance which, when a boy, Byron expressed for 
Horace. And the repulsion will be felt all the more strongly, 
since Miss Harrison has reprinted her selections in the antique 
spelling. No doubt there are cases in which this must be done 
for the sake of the rhyme, and there are words also in Spenser 
—some of them obsolete in his own time—that will not allow 
of being converted to the modern form; but as a rule, the editor 
would have done well to follow Professor Craik’s example with 
regard to Spenser who does not lose, as Chaucer would lose, by 
the substitution as far as possible of modern orthography. The 
reason is obvious. Chaucer's construction and spelling belong 
to the age and to the poet; they are not the mere dress of his 
thought, but a portion of it, and are also inseparable from his 
music. ‘To modernise the Canterbury Tales is to translate them, 
and in the work of translation the aroma of a poet’s song is lost. 
On the other hand, if a canto of The Faerie Queene be read 
aloud, it will be found that, in spite of a few Spenserian pecu- 
liarities, the verse moves with the smoothness of a modern poem 
in the same metre. 
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And here we observe, with regret, that neither is the 
Muiopotmos inserted, which Mr. Lowell calls “ the most airily 
fanciful of Spenser’s poems,” nor the Epithalamion, a nuptial 
gong transcendent in loveliness, and in its purity “white as 
driven snow.” We do not forget that this poem, which 
would alone suffice to make the name of Spenser immortal, 
was omitted from the Golden Treasury, on tne ground that 
it is out of harmony with modern manners. The plea 
has always seemed to us unreasonable. The poem contains 433 
lines, and the innocent simplicity and honest frankness of about 
50 lines may be unfitted for the delicacy of an age that reads 
Zola, and more than tolerates Walt Whitman. Be it so. 
Spenser’s homely speech may be sometimes too homely, but 
the poem can be abridged, and will lose comparatively little by 
a process not undesirable perhaps in a selection made for 
schools. To omit it altogether seems to us an injustice to the 
great name of Spenser. 

Considering the little space at her disposal, the editor has, 
we think, done her best with The Faerie Queene, of which she 
prints the first book, with slight omissions, and such a glossary 
as will make the reading of the poem interesting to children. 
Students who wish to study it more thoroughly are referred to 
the copious annotations of Mr. Kitchin, who has edited the 
First Book of The Faerie Queene in the Clarendon Press Series. 
From the remaining books extracts are given, and these 
are generally well chosen. If they fail, as all extracts needs 
must, to show the genius of the poet, they will prove to all who 
have ears for verse the richness of his music, and to quote 
Shelley’s words, the “inexpressible beauty of the measure” in 
‘which his great allegory is written. 





ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI.* 
Tuer career of Antonio Rosmini, the founder of the Order of 
Charity, was a marked instance of what Roman Catholics 
call a “special vocation.” Born heir to a large property, head 
of an ancient and distinguished family, with every opportunity 
ready to hand for political or social advancement, he seems con- 
sistently, from his childhood upwards, to have been completely 
insensible to the attractions thus held out to him, and to have 
had but one aim in life,—the devotion of all his talents and 
energies to the service of his fellow-men and to the cause of 


_ religion. When only six years old, we are told of his systematic 


employment of his pocket-money for purposes of charity, of 
his indifference to the ordinary pastimes of childhood as such, 
and of his constant endeavours to turn amusement and recrea- 
tion into occasions for the moral improvement of himself and 
his companions, And although we cannot but fancy that his 
moral disquisitions at that mature age may have amused some 
of his school-fellows, who had a stronger sense of the ridiculous 
than of the sublime, and may have gained for him with a section 
of them the reputation of being something of a “ prig;” yet 
to one who studies his character dispassionately, and observes 
the entire absence of any trace of affectation in him, and the 
steady and consistent growth of the qualities thus early mani- 
fested, the records of his early childhood are not less admirable 
than remarkable. ‘ He was, in fact, as Don Paoli [his Italian 
biographer] puts it, a reflecting child at two years of age, an 
almsgiving boy at five, a most studious youth at seven, a 
practical ascetic at twelve.” 

The last representative of an ancient and illustrious race, it 
is not surprising that he should have found it difficult to obtain 
the consent of his parents and relations to his renouncing all 
thoughts of marriage, and entering the sacerdotal state. Every 
possible consideration was held out to dissuade him from his 
resolve, but with that fixity of purpose and consistency of 
character to which his life and letters bear witness, he never 
swerved for a moment in his design. He seems, indeed, to have 
been dead to the attractions of a great position and of worldly 
society,—or rather, they appear to have been absolutely dis- 
tasteful to him. To work for “the Christian cause” was not 
his first idea only, but his only idea. Twice in the earliest days 
of his priestly career could he have held, had he cared for it, a 
position which must have led to the highest ecclesiastical honours. 
He was firm, however, in his refusal to accept anything which 
was inconsistent with the special work which he considered to be 
required of him. “I regard,” he wrote to the Bishop of Trent, 
“as one of the principal rules regulating my course, that which 
forbids me to assume any office likely to impede the doing of a 
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greater work already comienced.’ Indeed, the priesthood 
meant, in his eyes, something very distinct from prelacy or the 
Cardinal’s hat. He announces his determination to don the 
cassock to his friend Bartolomeo Menotti, in the following 
terms :— 

“Oh, how grateful I feel for the excellent advice you give me, 
never to forget the Christian Commonwealth, for truly it is sweet and 
noble and just advice! Indeed, there is no wisdom here below, if it 
come not from the Father of all Light. You may, therefore, rest 
assured that the pursuit of letters has of itself no charms for me. I 
am resolved to become a priest, and to part with all that I have to 
purchase a treasure which neither moth nor rust can fret away, and 
where thieves cannot break in and steal. What little learning I 
possess, I mean to make use of, with God’s help, in the work 
of education. (And what more pleasing task than to be useful to our 
fellow-men?) Nor will I suffer my body to eat its bread in idleness, 
—it must toil and labour; my worldly substance I shall employ in 
advancing the sciences and relieving the poor. These sentiments are 
dictated not by my intellect alone, but by my heart also. Continue 
to be my friend, and recommend me to our Lord.” 

It argued a marked individuality of character in Rosmini, 
to choose a career so entirely different from that which was 
ready made for him by his birth and position, and it may 
be instructive to inquire whence he gained the strength 
which enabled him so persistently to stem the current of 
external circumstances, until he had accomplished his great 
aims,—of developing and systematising a Christian philosophy, 
and of begetting what his biographer calis “a spiritual family,” 
devoted to works of charity, in place of a new generation of 
Rosminis of Rovereto. So far as the work before us throws 
light on this question, he appears to have owed his great strength 
of purpose and intense conviction, and consequent influence on 
others, mainly to two causes,—his love and practice of solitude 
and meditation, and his natural powers of sympathy and 
friendship. These two qualities, though at first sight unlike 
each other, were in reality in him a part of the same tempera- 
ment. They were both the fruits of a love of concentration and 
a hatred of dissipation. He could not endure to fritter away 
his time over the mere conventionalities of general society, and 
loved either that solitude which enabled him to pursue his own 
reading and meditation—intensifying thereby his aspirations and 
enlarging his capabilities—or the society of familiar and 
sympathetic friends whom he could influence for good, and who 
assisted him in turn by their sympathy and conversation, 
enlarging and developing his views by comparison and discus- 
sion, and adding to his own enthusiasm that special and potent 
motive-power to work which is known as esprit de corps. Both 
solitude, then, and this interchange of ideas with kindred spirits 
served the same great purpose, the furtherance of his work. 
What he could not endure was anything which distracted him 
from it, or even anything which did not positively tend to its 
better performance. “Iam more and more enamoured of this 
solitude,” he writes from his favourite retreat, the Casino del 
Monte, whither he had retired shortly after his ordination to 
the priesthood ; “it is full of God.” Visiting at the house of a 
comparative stranger was no more a pleasure to him than it 
was to Macaulay. It seemed sheer loss of time :— 

“T have been obliged to go to Ala, to spend some days with a gentle- 

man of that place. Time passed away drearily enough, I can assure 
you, and it seemed an age ere I got home again. Far away from all 
I hold dear in life, with my wonted regularity ruthlessly trespassed 
upon, I became almost a prey to melancholy, my only comfort the 
while being to snatch to myself a few hours, when I could, now and 
then, that I might spend them all alone in my chamber, reading or 
in prayer. At last I have returned, and read your letters with the 
greatest eagerness. They furnished most delicious nourishment, and 
were well calculated to refresh the weary wanderer.” 
So, too, when he visited Rome for the first time, in 1823—a 
visit which, to one with his beliefs and aspirations, was an 
epoch in his life—he was much harassed by the numerous visits 
and social duties which his position as head of his family and 
his reputation, great even then at the age of twenty-six, 
entailed upon him. “To visit the sacred shrines,” writes his 
biographer, “and see the treasures of art and explore the 
venerable remains of ages long past, afforded him great pleasure 
indeed; but this had its drawback, in the fact that he was 
always escorted by those whose kind attentions oppressed him. 
Far sooner would he have seen all these things while alone and 
unknown. He had, however, to bear the burden of exalted 
intimacies, and to submit to be somewhat lionised.” Indeed, 
the trial of this element of worldly society in the Eternal City 
was so great to his sensitive and earnest nature, that we find 
him writing at this time to his mother :—“ In spite of the many 
attractions by which I am surrounded, I yearn to find myself 
once more restored to home retirement.” 
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One circumstance deserves to be mentioned in connection with 
the assistance and strength he derived from the sympathy of 
his friends, and that is his intimacy with Madame de Canossa, 
the foundress of the “ Daughters of Charity,” who devote them- 
selves to the education of the poor. What St. Scholastica was 
to her brother, St. Benedict, what Madame de Chantal was to 
Francis of Sales, that was Madame de Canossa to Antonio 
Rosmini. It is not too much to say that, but for her influence, 
the Fathers of Charity might never have existed, and she had 
undoubtedly much to do with the formation of the constitutions 
of the new Order. 

The biographer’s work is so far well done, that he has pre- 
sented us with an interesting, fluently written, well arranged 
narrative of Rosmini’s life, and a judicious selection from his 
letters. Moreover, his enthusiasm for his hero has given the sketch 
that touch of life which a dry narrative of events can never possess. 
The only criticism which we make is that he has been led too far 
by this enthusiasm, not so much in the general impression he 
conveys of Rosmini’s character, as in the constant attributing 
of a specific providential design or a given supernatural meaning 
to the smallest events of his life. It would take us too long to 
illustrate this in detail, but it struck us again and again in the 
course of our reading, and gives the book a somewhat unreal 
character. Apart from this, it is, so far as it has yet advanced, 
a not unworthy biography of one of the few men of original 
genius whom a Roman Catholic education has produced in our 
days, and of a very remarkable philosophical thinker. 
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The Free-Church Principle: its Character and History. By Sir 
Henry Welwood Moncrieff, Bart., D.D. (Macniven and Wallace, 
Edinbargh ; Hodder and Stoughton, London.)—Mr. Robert Macfie in 
1880 founded a lectureship called the ‘“ Chalmers Lectureship,” the 
topic for the lectures being “‘ The Headship of Christ over His Church, 
and its Independent Spiritual Jurisdiction.” The first holder was 
the veteran Free-Church leader Sir Henry Moncrieff, who, by the 
instructions of the Free General Assembly, took for his first subject 
“‘The Principles of the Free Church in Connection with the Writings 
and Expressed Views of Dr. Chalmers.”’ ‘This special subject is dis- 
posed of in three introductory lectures, which deal with Dr. 
Chalmers’s action and utterances from 1813 down to the time of the 
Disruption. He then deals with the general question. We are tainled, 
we suppose, in Sir H. Moncrieff’s view, with what he calls “the 
Disease of English Erastianism,’’ and shall not discuss the views set 
forth in this volume. Let it suffice to say that they could not have 
found a more able and thorough-going advocate. In this volume the 
most interesting section, to our mind, is the last, “ The Clear Differ- 
ence between Oar Claim and Any Popish One.” Here is a significant 
sentence,—“ What we ask for, therefore, and have all along asked 
for, is a recognition of the principle set forth by Lord Kames,—the 
principle that the formation or dissolution of a spiritual relationship 
belongs exclusively to the Church Courts, even though the effect 
should be to separate that relationship from the civil advantages 
which the State intended to accompany it.’ A minister, therefore, 
can be deprived by the Church Courts of his spiritual status, while 
the Civil Courts uphold his rights to his temporalities. How long 
will the principle of Establishment survive this difficulty ? There is, 
indeed, an interesting speculation in the question, “When will the 
Free Church become Voluntary in theory, as it is already in fact ?” 


Recollections of the Kabul Campaign, 1879-1880. By Joshua Duke. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—This handsome volume, the value of which 
is materially increased by the addition of maps and sketches, contains 
an eye-witness’s account of the advance of General Roberts through 
the Shaturgardan Pass to Cabul, the occupation of the city by that 
General, and the events of the campaign up to the relief march from 
Cabul to Candahar. This march Mr. Duke accompanied. He also 
gives his conclusions gathered on the spot shortly after the occurrence 
of the massacre of the English Embassy in Cabul, and of the Amir 
Yakub Khan’s conduct with respect to it, conclusions to which 
General Roberts, in a letter prefixed to the volume, gives an emphatic 
approval. The book is thoroughly readable throughout. The author 
seems a careful observer, and has the gift of describing what he 
sees. 

The Three Witnesses. By the Rev. H. T. Armfield, M.A. (Bagster 
and Sons.)—Mr. Armfield deserves, in any case, the praise of courage, 
“ Lost causes’ approve themselves to a certain class of chivalrous 
minds, and the cause of the “Three Witnesses” is surely lost. 
Surely, there is no need to say anything more, when we have the 
fact, stated with commendable candour in the preface, that “the 
verse is found in no one of the principal MSS. of the New Testa- 








ment,”’ more especially when we consider that it strongly favours 
what has been the dominant creed of Christendom. Is it Credible 
that a verse which would furnish to anti-Arian disputants a wea 

of inestimable value should ever have been permitted to drop ont of 
the text ? 

For the Major. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mrs. Woolson is already favourably known to English reader 
by her clever and pleasing though rather prolix story called Anne, 
work which reveals a true sense of humour and an elevated ang 
thoughtful mind. The present slighter story is also attractive, and 
there is much pathos in the Major’s declining state, and in the 
devotion of his daughter and his second wife. We must, however, 
decline to believe that any major in real life could be deluded 
into the belief that a woman over thirty-five was an ingenuons 
charmer of twenty-three, and continue serenely to cherish the belief 
during many years of matrimony. The sketches of American life 
and character in a remote village in the south are quaint, interesting, 
and read life-like; and the whole slender edifice of the story, reminding 
us of the paper houses of Japan, holds well together. 


Readings in Social Economy. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. (Long. 
mans.)—“ I cannot but think it emphatically necessary,” says Mrs, 
Miller, in her preface, “that social science shall be written, ag 
physical science has been already, with a special view to popular 
study.” Now, this analogy is, we think, a little misleading, ag 
analogies are apt to be. We all know that physical science cannot 
be taught out of books; there must be a laboratory, where practical 
work can be done. And books “written with a view to popular 
study ”’ take account of this fact. They presuppose a laboratory, 
They do not profess to teach without it. But where is the laboratory 
of social science? The fact is that it is life, practical life, and this 
is just the thing to which the children for whom this book is written 
can get, happily can get, no sufficient access. We do not under. 
value the book, which is, indeed, full of sound sense, and, to those 
who are really qualified to read it, very valuable. But we think that 
children are not, and cannot be, so qualified. We are convinced that 
no book, however well written and admirable in itself, can be of real 
service in that direction. But those who know something of life 
cannot do better than get their experiences summed up, enlarged, or 
corrected, as the case may be, by Mrs. Miller’s capital little book. 

Circe’s Lovers. By Leith Derwent. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—“ Circe ’’ is a certain Lilian Desmond, who achieves a great success 
upon the stage, first in burlesque, then in the comedy of Shakespeare 
and Sheridan. Her lovers are three—to speak of those who 
appear in the scenes of this novel—the teller of the story, whom 


she pretends to love, to carry out purposes of her own; Edward ° 


Stanhupe, to whom her heart is really given; and Lord Hampstead, 
a philanthropic Peer, whom she marries for the sake of his title, his 
position, and his wealth. It is not a pleasant picture, this, that Mre 
Leith Derwent has given us, a woman fooling men with her flatteries 
and caresses; but it is drawn, we will allow, with a firm outline and 
in vivid colours. Circe is not a mere vulgar deceiver, trading on her 
beauty. There are some really subtle strokes in her character, and 
we find ourselves in doubt whether she is in earnest or no. We are 
made to see that she is even in doubt herself. In fact, we have here 
real art, not very pleasant, perhaps, to regard, but effective and real. 


Farmer John. By George Holmes. 3vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—There is nothing, of course, that will not be pressed into the ser- 
vice of the writer of fiction, and the Salvation Army is not likely to 
be an exception. Such we suppose to be the original of what is 
here called “The Heavenly Railway Company.”’ This is a society 
of revivalists, which holds its meetings in Applecombe, and to which 
the learned vicar of that place, conscious of his inability to touch 
the hearts of his flock, gives his sanction. Between the enthusiasm 
of these people, and the charms of a young woman who is one of 
their evangelists, and the temper of a very disagreeable sister, and, 
perhaps we may add, judging from our own experience, the very 
peculiar dialect spoken by everybody about him, “Farmer John” is 
driven to distraction. This is the main plot of the story, which has 
the appearance of being a study from real life, but which wants the 
vivifying touch of art, without which real life is as wearisome in 
books as it often is to the actors. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that we produce a good picture, and one worth looking at, 
by simply copying things and persons that we see. All the con- 
scientious care which Mr. Holmes has doubtless bestowed on his 
novel—in reproducing, for instance, the dialect—has failed to give 
anything but a dreary effect to Farmer John. Yet we see indications 
of power in it,—the gift of faithful copying is something, and may 
be developed into something better. If this is a first book—and we 
see no mention of other works on the title-page—it may well be 
followed by something better. 

Portry.—Sonnets. By the Earl of Rosslyn. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
—We have known Lord Rosslyn hitherto as a ready writer of verse 
that was always melodious and fluent, though showing few traces of 
power. These sonnets are a distinct advance. The sonnet is, indeed, 
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who really knows the principles of his art, and has the 

ry command of expression, an admirable vehicle of thought, 
: re especially if facility is a temptation to him. The necessary 
eu ession and effort are exactly the discipline which he needs, as well 
bss which a man of sense and culture and reading must needs 


as the fact, “ 
recognise, that there must be a central thought in each poem, athought, 


too, not unworthy of the labour which has been obviously spent upon 
it. These sonnets—the work, as we gather from the dates, of many 
years—are of course unequal in merit; but they rise occasionally, we 
may say more than occasionally, to a high level of merit. Here is 
one which, we do not hesitate to say, ought to have its place in any 


collection of the future :— 
**O_p LETTERS. 
It seems but yesterday she died, tut years 
Have passed since then; the wondrous change of time 
Makes great things little, little things sublime, 
And sanctifies the dew of daily tears. 
She died, as all must die; no trace appears 
In History’s page, nor save in my poor rhyme, 
Of her, whose life was love, whose lovely prime 
Passed sadly where no sorrows are, nor fears, 
It seems but yesterday ; to-day I read 
A few sbort le‘ters in her own dear hand, 
And doubted if ’twere true. Their tender grace 
Seems radiant with her life! Oh! canthe dead 
Thus in their letters live? I tied the band, 
And kissed her name as though I kissed her face.” 


There is a simple, tender pathos about this which makes it very 
effective. Here is another, a charming picture, drawn in a gayer 


mood :— 


to a writer 


“THE Woopv-Nrmpu. 
The lime-trees shed their blossoms, and the scent 
Filled the light air that dallied round the grove ; 
The honeysuckle tendrils deftly wove 
“A net to catch them—sweets on sweets intent. 
The thyme, scarce crushed (for she a-tiptoe went), 
Breathed a faint tribute of its dying love, 
Clinging about her footsteps as they move, 
And all the wood in smiling homage bent. 
‘ Fair as young birds in early spring, one hand 
Led in rose-fetters a new-captured fawn, 
The other held a palm leaf, from the stream 
That trickled through the thicket,—like the wand 
Of some enchantress, gracious as the Dawn 
She passed, this Oread of a poet’s dream.” 


—College Days ; Recorded in Blank Verse. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The 
author has a certain gift of humorous description, but we cannot 
make out that he has any gift of verse. Verse is, of course, the 
appropriate channel for such trifles as these, which, indeed, would 
hardly be written if the author were limited to prose. But then it 
must be of a better quality than this. Dignity it need not have, but 
lightness and ease it requires, and this is exactly what “ Leslie 
Howard” seems unable to command. Here is a sketch, not without 
some skill, but sadly marred by the worse than prosaic verse :— 


“He is an ‘ academic radical,’ 
His theories fast advancing, while he sits 
In ‘Queen Anne rooms,’ and soothes his lonely soul 
With ancient silver, old Venetian glass, 
And all things which a perfect taste demands, 
His greatest and most ardent w:sh, he says, 
Is a desire to elevate and teach 
The masxs; not directly, it would seem, 
His mission being rather, it appears, 
To eleva‘e the masses thr ugh a high, 
Ennobling medium of dukes and earls. 
He brings his mighty influence to bear 
Upon a barbarous aristocracy, 
Showing them how to lead the mob to light ; 
And in so doing feels himself to be 
A perfect benefactor of mankind.” 


—Songs by the Wayside of an Agnostic’s Life. By Himself. (Stewart 
and Co.)—The writer expresses a dreary creed, or, rather, negation 
of creed, in appropriately dreary verse. Here is a fair specimen :— 


** So grindeth on immensity, 

And all are crushed beneath 

Its pond -rous wheel, for soon or late, 
We all sub ide in death. 

And surely it is blasphemy 
For earthworms to presume 

That at their wh‘sper law should cease ; 
A nod—it: course resume.”’ 


Anyhow, there is no dangerous music here, as of a siren, to draw the 
hearts of men from the ancient paths of faith. Lady Margaret’s 
Sorrows, and other Poems, by Cameron Madowall (W. H. Beer and 
Co.), has reached a second edition, as we gather, not from the title- 
page, but from a page of quoted criticisms. This is praise enough. If 
itshould attain the honour of a third, we would suggest that “ wither- 
gather ” and “‘sister-Easter,” rhymes which we find in two successive 
stanzas, are susceptible of improvement. The King of the Silver City, 
and other Poems. By “ A. W.”? (Women’s Printing Society.) —“ A. W.” 
writes some vigorous verse, inspired, we should imagine, from the 
general character of ber poems, by astrong yearning for a democratic 
régime. Still, we are intended, we suppose, to learn from the first and 
longest poem in the volume that Demos is fickle, and that they who 
serve him must look for the reward of betrayal. There is something 
fine in the thought, though the expression somewhat fails, of the 
following (from the poem entitled “ Demagogos) ”:— 








**If the cloud has lifted for me 
O’er the path our feet have trod ; 
If I have knelt in the secret place 
And heard the voice of God ; 
Should I fold my hands and rest, 
While ye are athirst and astray ? 
Shall I not lift up my voice and ery, 
‘ Follow, this is the way |’ 





Not for your thanks, your praise!— 
Nay, O my own, it were sweet 

To slip, and stumble, be trampled down, 
And die beneath your feet, 


If only at last the crow], 
Pushing and pressing sore, 

Should find the path and stand in the light, 
Free on the glorious shore !”’ 





Lyre and Star: Poems. By the Author of “Ginevra,” &c. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The author, who has already given 
to the world some eight or nine tragedies, now brings out a volume 
of occasional verse, containing considerably more than a hundred 
poems. We must own that we have found them somewhat wearisome. 
The tragedies have at least a story ; but the motive of these pieces 
is not evident. They even fail in the commonest necessary qualities 
of expression. Here are two stanzas, from a poem entitled “ Two 
Spirits :”— 
** One, warm and radiant as the glorious sun, 
That kindles up the stars to light 
The heavens, when his daily course being run, 
He for a time gives place to night. 
The other, cold and pale as moon, that gleam3 
On iceberg in a Polar sea, 
Where brooding frozen silence only seems 
To wake the ghosts of things that be.” 
——Strains from the Strand : Trifles in Verse. By H.S. Leigh. (Tinsley 
Brothers).—There are many sounds in the Strand, and for most of 
them some ears appreciative. It is possible that even these rightly- 
named “trifles”” may be read with pleasure by some, but it must 
be in their very idlest hours. Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon Poem, 
and The Fight at Finnsburye. Translated by James M. Garnett, 
M.A. (Ginn and Heath, Boston, U.S.)—This volume contains some 
very painstaking work by an American scholar. We cannot help, 
however, regretting, on behalf of the general public of readers, the 
choice of the literal line-for-line form. It always detracts from the 
vigour and beanty of a poem, even when, as in this case, the 
language of the original is an ancestor of the language of the trans- 
lation. Mr. Garnett does not think that the shorter fragment ever 
belonged to Beowulf. The date of the poem he considers to be, at 
the latest, before 752 A.D. Of Verses of Varied Life, by Mackenzie 
Bell (Elliot Stock), we cannot honestly praise more than the senti- 
ments and intention. 








We have to acknowledge a second edition of Where to Find Ferns, 
with a Special Chapter on Ferns Round London. By Francis George 
Heath. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Heath gives the particular 
positions, but not the ewvact spots, in which ferns grow. Hence the 
reader will have to exercise his intelligence in applying principles, 
and the mere collector, who extirpates wherever he goes, will be 
baffled. It is to be hoped that every intelligent botanist will take 
care that no habitat of a rare fern shall cease to be so for anything 
that he may do. 


Novets.—Geraldine Hawthorne. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 
&c. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The first few pages of this story enable 
us to recognise without difficulty the work of a true literary artist. 
The style is pure and harmonious, the picture of the orchard and 
garden and of the gracious maiden who moves along their paths are 
delicately and effectively drawn. The story is simple, perhaps some- 
what wanting in incident, but furnished with an adequate motive. 
There is, indeed, something more than ordinary power in the com- 
parison between Geraldine’s father, the refined student, with his 
weak shrinking from the practical, without energy to finish even the 
intellectual tasks which he sets himself, and her masterful lover, the 
very opposite of the other, who yet comes to a failure still more 
deplorable, because he lets his ambition prevail even over honour. 
The faithfulness of the woman still clinging to the man of whose 
grievous falling-away from right she fully recognises the guilt, makes 
a striking picture, which is thrown into relief by the contrast with 
its companion, Geraldine’s kinswoman, Penitence. Love, and its 
Counterfeit. By Alice Bernard. 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—In 
the first chapter, we are introduced to a brutal husband and a long- 
suffering wife. The wife’s “ foster-brother ” appears on the scene,— 
so at least he is called, though it is explained that he is “ the son of 
her father’s step-sister, who had married a German.” The Count 
returns to England from Venice, and the husband pays court to a 
young lady in the neighbourhood. The history of this courtship is 
about the most absurd improbability that we have ever seen in a 
novel. At the end of the volume the wife is murdered, by the simple 
process of her husband’s putting his foot on her train as she is going 
down the stone staircase, the process being assisted by the “tiny, 
high-heeled boots ’’ which, the author has been at the pains to tell 
us, she is in the habit of wearing. In the second volume, the court- 
ship appears to prosper, the young lady having, it would seem, 
the most conveniently lax notions of the morality which may be 
looked for in a man. But in the third, the “foster-brother” 
appears on the scene and explains the truth, and ultimately 
marries the deceived young lady. The murderer, too, is provided 
with another wife, and apparently suffers no other punishment than 
having to recognise his eldest son as the heir to his estates. Cer- 
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tainly, Miss Bernard cannot be accused of “ pelting her bad people 
with the soft roses of poetical justice.’’ Still, poetical justice is 
better than nothing. And if we are to have a story wholly remote 
from life, as this story certainly is, it is as well to have it constructed 
on the recognised principle that bad people are punished and good 
rewarded. As it is, there is nothing to make up for its absurdity. 
Poppy. By Mrs. Beresford. 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
Mrs. Beresford provides herself with the hero and heroine so valuable, 
nay, so indispensable to writers of her class. We have an ingénue, 
whose face is “a rare combination of sweet temper and hot passions, 
intense sensitiveness and keen intellect.” (She is just sixteen, 
it should be remembered; “hot passions” visible in the face 
of a girl of sixteen!) And we have a hero, a blasé pro- 
fligate, of whom we are told a good deal of evil, and left to 
imagine much more. The familiar device of’ an embarrassed father 
is called into action; and a marriage takes place early in the story, 
a sure sign of mischief when a writer like Mrs. Forester has the 
telling of it. Not content with these elements of disturbance, the 
author invents a pair of adventuresses, who impose themselves upon 
a credulous old gentleman as his nieces. One of them is the profli- 
gate’s mistress, the other entraps the heroine’s brother into a marriage. 
And so the story goes on, well intended, doubtless, but, in our judg- 
ment, ill-judged to the last degree, and certainly most ill written. 
Here is a sentence from the passage which describes the heroine 
when a horse runs away with her carriage:—“The Admiral, still 
more behind is a man with a white, drawn face, knowing the fruit- 
lessness of his efforts.’? Who can construe that? or, without the 
context, would know that the next sentence, “but the quick blood 
was not to be chilled,” means that she was not to die P—— 
Monk’s Hollow. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Well-known characters 
and incidents reappear in Monk’s Hollow. There is the ruined baronet, 
who sells his daughter to a wealthy suitor; the young woman who is 
compelled to sacrifice her love to the necessities of her father; the 
brutal and indifferent husband; the wife, who half yields to the im- 
passioned appeal of her lover, but is saved by hearing the footsteps 
of her child; the railway accident, which cuts one difficult knot ; and 
the other familiar machinery of the novelist. The speciality of this 
anonymous author is to be found in her millinery. She never forgets, 
even in the most agonising crisis of a heroine’s fate, to tell us how 
the sufferer was dressed. ‘Overcome with emotion, she threw 
herself down on her sofa, and burst into a fit of passionate weeping.” 
But the dinner-bell sounds, and we have the satisfaction of seeing her, 
‘‘ supremely lovely, in spite of the traces of tears on her pale cheeks, 
clad in a high cream satin, adorned with numberless frills of fine 
lace, and relieved by a knot of crimson roses at her throat.’ We are 
on the eve of a frightful quarrel between husband aad wife, and 
the picture is made vivid by the description of the wife’s dress :— 
‘A deep crimson satin, high to the throat [this seems a special 
point], with priceless point-lace ruffles, her only ornament a string 
of Oriental pearls clasped lightly round her thin, white neck.” It is 
probable that affliction is mitigated by the consciousness of having 
costly lace. But lace is also appropriate to happiness. The brutal 
husband dies, and the widow is married in “ dark-blue Indian cash- 
mere and velvet,”’ with “soft lace about her throat,” and we bid her 
farewell as she drives off, enveloped in a dolman, a costly affair of 
darkest-blue plush,” &c. If there is any unmistakeable note of vul- 
garity, it is the use of these epithets, “ costly,” “ priceless,” &c. The 
“ meat and drink” are not forgotten, any more than is the clothing. 
The painfal scene where the father implores his daughter to accept 
his creditor is prefaced by the menu of luncheon, which we 
hear was “a delicate repast, consisting of a Strasbourg pité, 
a timbale of chicken, flanked by a bottle of Chitean Mar- 
gaux and some hot-honse grapes.’——Estcourt. By Lord James 
Douglas. 2 vols. (Bentley and Sons.)\—We must own our. 
selves to be little acquainted with the subject of which Lord 
James Douglas writes. We never heard of a great race which 
seems to go by the name of the “ Billesdon Coplow,” and we 
are not quite sure of the meaning of ‘ poney”’ and “ monkey,” 
beyond knowing that both words are used in what logicians calla 
‘second intention.’”” We cannot say, therefore, any more than that 
the author seems very much at home in his subject, except it be to 
commend, from our poiut of view, the feeling which is expressed by 
his hero, coming back from the Franco-German war, and finding the 
old world of racing and betting,—namely, that this occupation is not 
worthy of serious men. The war scenes are described with vigour, 
and the story generally moves on with liveliness, 


We have received The Lives of Jehan Vitrier and John Colet, 
translated from the Latin of Erasmus by J. H. Lupton, M.A. 
(Bell and Sons.)—The Elements of Logic, by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co., London; Hodges, Figgis, and Co., 
Dublin.) —County Court Cases, by H. A. De Colyar, being reports 
of cases heard in the County Courts included in the Circuits Nos. 
45 and 46. (Horace Cox.)—A fifth and enlarged edition of 
R. F. D. Palgrave’s Chairman’s Handbook, a handy and useful 
manual; Theakston’s British Angling Flies, revised and anno- 











tated by F. M. Walbran. (Sampson Low and Co.) —-. nese 
of Voices in Solitude, by R. G. H. (Maxwells.)—The Sea Fisherien of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by E. W. H. Holdsworth, one of a Series of 
illustrated volumes on “ British Industries,” edited by G. Philli 
Bevan, (E. Stanford.)—A fifth edition of the Rev. S. Hanghta 
Natural Philosophy Popularly Explained. (Cassell and Co)—n 
author’s pocket edition of One Summer, by B. W. Howard. (D 
Douglas, Edinburgh.)—A second edition of First Lessons in Book. 
keeping, by J. Thornton. (Macmillan.)—Book-keeping by Double Ent 
by A. Cariss. (Effingham Wilson, London; H. Young, Liverpool). 
Medical Guide to the Mineral Waters of France and its Wintering 
Stations, by A. Vintras, M.D. (Churchills.)—Health Resorts and 
Spas, by H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. (Allen and Co.)—Tourists’ Guide to 
Swansea, Mumbles, and Gower, by J. C. Woods. (Simpkin, Marshal] 
and Co., London; Edwards, Swansea.)—The Eastern Counties, by 
C. 8. Ward, M.A., with Maps and Plans by Bartholomew, an addition 
to the “ Thorough Guide Series ” issued by Dulau and Co.)—A second 
edition of Dr. G. H. Brandl’s Baths of Royat. (Lewis.)—Zstheticat 
Sanitation, by W. White, a reprint of papers originally published in 
the British Architest.—Queer Fish, by R. Overton, a reprint of 
character sketches originally published in magazine form, (Dean 
and Son.)—Third Historical Reader, “England, from 1603 to the 
Present Time,” for the use of scholars in Standards VI. and VIL; g 
series of School Recitation Books, for the use of scholars in Standards 
IL-VI. These books form commendable ad@itions to the capital 
“ Educational Series ’’ issued by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons.—Poems 
and Ballads for Penny Readings. (Wyman and Sons.) 

We have received from Messrs. F. 8. Nichols and Co. an etching, 


by Percy Thomas, of the old White Inn Yard, Southwark, as it stood 
in 1882. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

————— 
Balfour (C. L.), Lyndon, the Outcast, er 8vo 
Booth, of the Blue Ribbon Movement, cr 8vo 
Bronkhurst (H, V. P.), Colony of British Gui i 
Caddy (Mrs.), Adrian Bright, 3 vols. cr 8vo....... 31/6 
) 60 


(Partridge) 2/0 
(Passmore) 3/6 











Campin (F.), Hand Turning in Wood, cr 8vo ... (Spo 

Carolino (P.), The New Conversation in Portuguese and English...(Triibner) 2/6 
Ceremonial Guide to Low Mass (The), 12m0...................ceceeceeeeveee (Pickering) 4/6 
Cole (A. C.), Studies in Microscopical Science, Vol. I., 8vo ............ (Bailliére) 25/0 
Collins (M.), From Midnight to Midnight, 12mo............... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Day (E. P.), Collacon; an Encyclopmwdia of Prose Quotations ............ Low) 21/0 


Fanu (J. 8.), Rose and the Keys, 120 .......ccccossssecssssscccsccsccescececees (Warne) 2/0 
Fleming (A.), Life of, 8vo ........ A Ta hcg ....(A, Gardner) 10/6 
/0 











Gresley (S.), Glossary of Terms in Coal Mining, cr 8VO  .............-cceeeee (Spon) 5, 

Gwynne (P.), Poems and Ballads, cr 8V0...........c.ccceecceeseeeeceeees (T. F. Unwin) 3/6 
Hackwood (F. N.), Notes of Lezsons on Moral Subjects, cr 8vo......... (Nelson) 2/0 
Hall (W. H.), Gleanings in Ireland after the Land Acts, cr 8vo (Stanford) 2/6 


Hawthorne (N.), Mosses from an Old Manse, 1 ‘...( Paterson) 2/0 





Hinton (J.), Love’s Offering, cr 8vo_...... ....(Remington) 5/0 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Paddy Finn, 16mo iffith & Farran) 6/0 
Miles (H. G.), From Do-Nothing Hall to Happy-D ouse (Wells Gardner) 2/6 
Moore (M. B.), The Warden’s Tale, &c., 16mo.... (Remington) 6/0 








My Picture-Book, imp. 16m0.................c.ssssesceeseceees 


...(Partridge) 1/6 
Paull (M. A.), Ronald Olayton’s Mistake, cr 8vo .... 


.... (Partridge) 2/0 





Pictures for Bright Ween, WOM .cc.ie..0....cvcsecoersecsseseversacesessncset :..(Partridge) 16 
Pc pe (W. B.), A Higher Catechism of Theology, 8vo......... (Wes. Conf. Office) 8/6 
BRAORREG MUO, WONOD: 5 55s5<cacsscecccncsvnnssessmoaersescaucesasusassukespeutsoscened (Partridge) 1/6 
Swinburne (G.), Practical Electrical Units, 12mo .............cccceccesseseeees Spon) 1/6 
Taylor (J.), Marriage Ring, 12im0__ ...........cccccsssssssessesseceecneres (Field & Tuer) 2/6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvurTsipeE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Half-Column ....... ane 0 

Quarter-Column. 6 

Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
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It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. EK. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the §.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the —_ 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above ann 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W- 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








¥tee Watnea Yearly. no Quarterly. 
. to any Part of the Unite yearly. 
aay erage raat Bet 5s Wan 072 
‘ © to any of the Australasian 
focluding, Ps Tyerica, France,Germany ... 110 6...... OFF SF icc 078 
Inding postage to India, China, &c. ... ody OE (Grivcece O16 &....... 08 2 
——____s 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


—_—— 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZE S. ¢. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





1 
R T Y Ss’ LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LI B E UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
A R T |LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 


FAB RICS.) ‘gasrsey axp evropsiy DEsIaNs, 


| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
| East India House, ew 
ANPATTERNS POST FREE. Chesham Hose, } REGENT STREET, W. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


—_—_ 








Preserves, strengthens, and beantifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 2ls. 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 





Established upwards ot Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Lezal and Miscellancous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WiTH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 
READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 





Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju'ted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


v 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 


experience, that imperfect gla ses, together with the haphazar 


plan of 


selection generilly employed by the mee vendor, is the canse of most cases of 


blindness and defective vision. 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—*‘I have tried 
ou have 


adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasse?, as compared with others, 


is really surprising.” 


The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 


Gardens, Wet Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘ The Spectacles are perfect, and 


a most decided boon. 


I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 


took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 


your Spectacles. 


(82). 


” 


I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 


right eye.’”” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
F'sq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 


Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &>. 


Mr. HENRY LAURANOE, 


F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BUND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 


excepted), from ten to five. 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. 


Abuse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 22 FEN. 


CHURCH STREET. 


Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
Pamphlets—“‘ Spectacles, their Use and 





MORSONS’ 


PREPARATIONS OF 


Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 33, 5s, and 9:; | N D | 6 E $ Tl 0 
Lozenges, 2s 6 and 43 6d; Globules, 2s 5 


33s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


rs 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all otherin- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been nct slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu-d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 





HUNYADI 


JANOS. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 

—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 

The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 

f aii Coemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 

and 2s per bottle. 





APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN 


OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
| waters.”’-—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 








ANTED, a LADY, who has been 
thoroughly trained as a TREACHER, to 
mdertake the EDUCATION of THREE GIRLS 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


Dec:, 1881. 





mtn to 8, ood Clases cv Mathemstc 1 EGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Eeweed—App'y by letter to Mrs. F. A. W., Kinross 
louse, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


GENTLEMAN of originality and | 

special ability, with City Influence and Capital, 
WANTED, to join another in the development of a 
b. established City Financial Paper.—Address, 
“P,,” care of J. WALKER, 25 Old Broad Street, E.C. | 





next division. 











CONOMICAL EDUCATION for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN at SHORNE COL- 
LEGE, near Winslow. ‘Terms for Young Boys, 
itty guineas per annum, reduced for brothers, | 
orphans, &. Parental reference as to diet, care, 
teaching, and general efficiency and comfort.—Address 
Ter. Dr. JAMES, 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.— 

In preparation for the HIGHER LOCAL 
INATIONS, and in connection with the London 
Centre of the same, Instruction by Correspondence is 
given by certain qualified Ladies. Classes open from 
October 14th till the end of May.—Apply, further, to | 
Miss A. SHORE, Orchard Poyle, Taplow, Maidenhead. The 


BktGuron COLLEGE.| 


PuiycipaL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vick-PriycrpaL.—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 
ouse for Boys under 13. 
‘ouses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 

can be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College 


The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 2ist. 
F.W.MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 





Right Hon. 


Baggallay. 








the assured. 


| Surrender values. 


the 





Lord 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1831, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


Justice 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


Nine-teuths of the Total Profits belong to 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 

Charterhouse Boarding-house).—C. 8. JERRAM, 
M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECKIVES TEN BOYS to 
ke PREPARED for the Public Schools. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi'dren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wi-hfal to 
prepare for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, 
GUERNSEY. 
PREPARATION for Civil Service, Army, Wool- 
wich, and the Universities. 
NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 

Heap Master—Rev. 0. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
2lst. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m. 

Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Ooll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS under 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from avy town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 
and 15 gnineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTER*<HIRE. 
Chairman—The Ven. the Archdeacon of Leicester. 

This Endowed School gives a thorouvh and com- 
prehensive Education. It is a centre for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examination. Fees, £40 to £44 per 
annum. 

For Prospectus, app'y to the HEAD MISTRESS, 

T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, Limited. 

ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, St. Andrews, N.B. 
Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough Edneation, 
at a moderate cost. House girls received from the 
age of nine. 

NEXT TERM begins on OCTOBER 38rd, 


= COLLEGE. 


PRrESIDENT—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
Board, £46 63; Tuition from 13 to 18 guineas, 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. 
































TONEYGATE SCHOOL, _ near 
Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 


BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters. The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is given in Elementary 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 20th. 


ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South 


Kensington. Dean, Prof. Huxley, P.R.S. 
BIOLoerY ......:.. Prof. Huxley, P.R.S. 
MINING ......... Prof. Warington Smyth, F.R.S, 


CHEMISTRY...... Prof. E, Frankland, F.K.S. 
Mecuayics & i Prof. Goodeve, M.A. 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS ......... Prof, F, Guthrie, F.R.S. 

GEOLOGY ......... Prof, J. W. Judd, F.R.S. 
Metatiurey...Prof. W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 
Astronomy ...Lecturer, J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., 
F.R.S. 


AGRICULTURE...J. Wrightson, Esq., F.C.S. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 





Full particulars can be obtained from the Registrar. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address by 
W. H. BENNETT, Esq., F.R.C.8., at 4 p.m. 
The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open to all Perpetual Students. 
The two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir 
Charles Clarke’s Pr'ze, the Thompson Medal, the 
Treasurer’s, Brodie Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and 
General Proficiency Prizes are open to all Students, 
The appointments of House Physician and House 
Surgeon, of which there are four tenable each for one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Hospital for board or 
residence. 
Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. 
A prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application between 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
SESSION 1883-4. 

‘the WINTER MEDICAL SESSION will be opened 
with an Introductory Address by Professor 
YOUNG, M.D., on TUESDAY, October 30th, 1883. 

Complete Courses on all the sut.jects of the Medical 
Curriculum are delivered within the University, and 
fully equipped Laboratories for practical instruction 
are conne2ted with each department. In the Western 
Infirmary, which is in the immediate vicinity, ample 
means of Clinical and Pathological Study are af- 
forded. The fee for each class is £3 3s, and 
the total miuimum exyenses for Classes, Hospital, and 
—— Fees for M.B. and C.M. amount to about 





Bursaries to the annual amount of about £1,000 may 
be held by Students during their Medical Studies. 

Full particulars connected with the course of 
Education and Examination required for the Degrees, 
and the rhe arog Examination required to be 
passed by Students before beginning Medical study, 
will be found in the University Calendar (by post, 3s); 
or a Syllabus of the regulations, fees, &c., may be ob- 
oy by applying to Mr. MOIR, Assistant-Clerk of 

enate. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 
StSSION 1883-4 will commence on Monday, October 
1st, 1883, when the Prizes for the past Session will be 
distributed, after which there will be a Conversazione, 
to which all past and present students are invited. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, 
£40, £30, and £20, will be offered fur competition at 
the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one pay- 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other Hospital appointments are free. The 
resident appointments consist of Five House Physi- 
c‘ancies, Five House Surgeoncies, and One Accoucher- 
ship; Two Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also 
reside in the Hospital. Special entries may be made 
for Medical and Surgical Practice. The London 
Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and 

tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS 


This School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27th. Fees from 3 to 5 guineas a term. 

Pupils PREPARED for the OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMI Ss. 


NATIONS. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with the 
School will be OPENED iu SEPTEMBER at 
Hampstead. Terms, including school fees, £75 and 
4 po ticnl 1 

‘or prospectus and further particulars, a at 80 
Gower Street, W.C. wie! 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will BEGIN on October Ist. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will BEGIN on October 2nd. 
Instruction is provided for Women in all Subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. 
Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations re- 
lating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, &c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from 
the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
The Examinatien for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on September 26th and 27th 





The SCHOOL for BOYS will REOPEN on Sep- 
tember 25th. 
The College is close to the Gower-Street Station ef 


the Metropolitan Railwa: 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
Au experienced Master is rrovided for every twelve 


boys. 

Two Foreign Masters for French and German. 

Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 

School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 

Every boy is taught to swim, 

Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas, 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


[Eight SCHOLARSHIPS.— 





TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon. FOUR, value £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14. Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 





ODERN LANG. TRIPOS, 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, the ARMY.— 
Experienced TUTOR (well versed in Continental 
Methods), assisted by ab!e Professors, devotes himself 
to the SOUND TRAINING of a few intelligent Lads. 
No Cramming.—Application kindly permitted to Rev. 
R. R. Drummond Ash, the Rectory, Cocking, Mid- 





OYAL AGRI 
R COLLEGE, CIRENCaSree URAL 


ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL Cuarter, 1845, 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRAC s 
AGRICULTURE. oo OF 


For INTENDING LAND OWNERS anp 

LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLontsts ke, ” 
The College Farm, for the practical instract!, 
the a eae Pm College, with wig, is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed 
Acres. mae about 500 
His Grace th DUKE. of RICH 

is Grace the 0! HM 

Lr’ OND and GORDoy, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman, 

The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. _ 

The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart, 
J 


N.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., MP ee, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. ‘ 
William John Edmonds, Sica. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P, 
= ~~ ae rye 4 

‘or Prospectus o E and FARM, List of 

Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply. 
Principal. ” : » @Pply to the 

NEXT SESSION begins TU ESDAY, October 9th, 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, 80 attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


| one FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
‘ ——— = 
nsurances against Loss ire aad Lightni 
effected in all parts of the World. and Lightalg 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY rae ASSURANCE 
’ 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ccideuts of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS 


1,840, 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Gapital Fully Subscribed £2 
ge Paid up... one oan oe. ote 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 














oe oe oe iy DUY| 


Policyholders, exc Sieh Leeann ae ,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and C 
Notes issued. A ery with full —. 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Sem 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. a eae rey rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 


of Claims. 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund ooo ooo ae , 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


Late of gg and aaae on DEM 
or at ays’ Sight, are gran on Bank's 
Branches thro’ hens the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 




















hurst ; Rev. C. G. Foster, Scarborough ; G. Buchannan, 





y. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


Esq., Whitby, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, BO, 
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“TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 
NGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records of 


dity, and Adventure. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of 
4 pe pon | ‘Princesses of the Family of George III.,” &. 


demy 8v0, 203. 
SIX NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


IFE. By John Saunders, Author of 
A XOBLE bbe &e. 3 4 ? 


ADE: & Romance. By G. M. 1 vol. 
NEL and Mrs. REVEL. By Laslett Lyle. 


COLO 
“ a manages to secure his reader’s attention thronghout.”’—Atheneum. 


DAME DURDEN. By Rita, Author of “‘After Long 
‘of and Pain,” &c. 3 vols. 

oe * although choosing a fresh form, has retained in ‘Dame Durden’ all 

her aed m of manner, and shows her usual capacity for winning interest and 


ber oy fOr her creations.’’—Society. 


HERE BELOW. By J.A. Scofield. 3 vols. 

“There is a strange wild originality in this book...... The idea is a bold and novel 
one.”—Vanity Fair. . : 

r land clever novel of its kind has not appeared for some con- 
Pe nlody Viewed from every standpoint, it is a noteworthy production.”’— 
Society. 

A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. 3 vols. 

«“Zewis Seymour is a new character in English fiction......Mr. Moore bas 
mast-red the innermost workings of a woman’s heart.’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


2 vols. 








’ MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER 
TINSLEY'S be ready on the 27th inst., price Sixpence. 


Tue PHANTOM BRIGANTINE. By Edmund Donney, 

Tue LIGNE DES ALPES. By E. C. Hope-Edwardes. 
ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN. By B. G. Johns. 
FLorIAN’s Fortune. By Annabel Grey. 

REAPING A W1LD Oat. By Jobu Baker Hopkins, 
Instalments of TWO SERIAL STORIES, &c. 


8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 





Tenth Edition, revised, with 42( Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s, 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


By W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body has been in 
great part rewritten; and the Text has been much altered in many others, 
especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and 
the Nervous System. 

About 60 New Illu:trations have been added, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies cf all New Works of more than average interest are 
added to Mudie’s Select Library as the demand increases, and an 
ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as 
they appear, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes Required. 





Revised Lists of the Principal Books lately added to the Library, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly re- 
duced prices, are Now Ready, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NRW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE ‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


The eety oy Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 
cess x ; re € - 
the Inventor 25 00 — by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 





! rivilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Fall washing-of. Nore-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for years. 
<ul' Particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 


" INVESTORS. — CAPITAL is REQUIRED to 
toes EVELOPE the RESOURCES of a rising WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in the 
the — for which a good rate of interest will be offered. The soundness of 
Aa one tn will be demonstrated, and the fullest details entered into.— 

RCURY, care of J. Campbell, 18 Exeter Street, Strand, London. 


REAvING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 61 each, 
QO4sS ES tr BINDING 
Price 2s 6d each. 
iw ‘be 


had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 








MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Now ready, with Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. 


Describing the History and Objects of Interest of each Locality, 

as well as the Means of Access, Hotels, Lodgings. Alpha- 
betically arranged in One Volume. 

“ A trustworthy account of every town, village, and place of importance, with all 

relating to them of archzological, geological, botanical, or geographical interest. 


A handier book of reference could hardly have been prepared. We believe it tobe 
one of the best books of its kind.’’—Science Gossip. 





LONDON. 
With a Clue Map and Plans, 18mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON;; or, 


London as it is. A Complete Guide for Strangers and Visitors ; 
giving full Descriptions of all Places and Objects of Interest in 
the Metropolis, as well as Hotels, Restaurants, Railways, Omni- 
buses, &c. 


** The interesting and exact descriptions with which this ‘ Handbook’ abounds. 
It is without a rival for truth, intelligence, and accuracy.’’—Times. 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


An Alphabetical Account of every Town and Village within 20 
miles round the Metropolis. Giving particulars of Railways, 
Hotels, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. . 
** One of the most valuable, and is likely to be one of the most popular, of all 
Mr. Murray’s series of home guide-books. It is impossible to open the volumes at 


any point without finding evidence of original inquiry and independent labour.” — 
Daily News, 


SCOTLAND. 
With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Including 


Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, 
Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine 
and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Sutherland, &c. 
**Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Scotland’ is to be recommended warmly. The 
poner sane of routes, the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes 


= — for tours of one, two, or three months, are all that can be expected.’” 
—Builder, 


IRELAND. 
With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK for IRELAND. Including 


Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of Antrim, Mayo, 
Galway, &e. 

‘There is nothing more beautiful and more picturesque than the south and 
west of Ireland. They who know the fairest portions of Europe still find in 
Ireland that which they have seen nowhere else, and which has charms all its own. 
Thackeray doubted whether there is in a'l the earth a grander view than that over 
Westport to Clew Bay. But the whole coast west and south has beauties that 
many a travelled Englishman has not the least conception of,’’—Times. 


PARIS. 
With Map and Plans, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK for PARIS. An Alphabetical 


Description of the most Remarkable Objects in the French 
Capital, and the way to see them, with General Advice and 
Information for Travellers. 


“This is really a good handbook. It is small enough to be portable, and yet 
tells the visitor everything he really wants to know. The general plan of the 
book is alphabetical, certainly the most convenient for reference and the most 
concise. A short account of the different routes from London is prefixed ; and a 
very well written essay on hotels, restaurants, cabs, French mouey, cafés, and 
reading-rooms,’’—Spectator. 





730 pp., 16mo, 6s, bound in red leather. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY.—A 
PRACTICAL and CONVERSATIONAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES, printed 
in Parallel Columns for the Use of Travellers. 

*,* A small oblong volume, most convenient for HAND or 
POCKET. 


16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK.—Dialogues 


—Questions—Vocabularies. In English, German, French, and 
Italian. For English Travellers Abroad. 

“The compilers of the *‘ Handbook of Travel Talk’ appear to have kept steadily 
in view the actual needs of travellers, The appearance of @ new and carefally 
revised edition is one of many severe symptoms of the return of the tourist 
season.” —Saturday Review, 





n Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


{THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER .ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


AMERI 


HENRY W. 


CAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
€7 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebiz- COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN 9S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. 


Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





-SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
eoured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
ase, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish. Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: 
| Melbourn», Christchurch, N.Z. 


| —_ 
FRY’S qyRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
| ‘*A most delicious and valuable 
‘ article.’”’—Standard. 


ey ee see ONT AG 

| RY’ XT T. 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





Sydney, 











LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandritf ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 

veak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head cf Hair. Sold 





by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s. 


22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


e Now ready, price 64 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, x 
| | SEPTEMBER,’ “% Il, 
THICKER THAN W eg 
ER N ATER, a 

44-48, By James Payo, Chastey 
TITLES.—l. By Edward A. Fre 
Tur Last Worps or fines LL.D. Dior, 
Hengist Horne. Y Richer 
POKER PRINCIPLES AND CHANCE 
ee ; 

Booxman’s PurGatory. 
Tue AcE or TREES. By J. A: Fp agg Lang. 
Gone Over. By Jean Ingelow, : 
In THE CaRQuiNEZ Woops. Chapters 5.8 By Brit 


Harte. 
___Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


On August 2°th (Sixpence), NEW SERIE: 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE ‘ 
SEPTEMBER, ae 
ConTENTS. 
THE Rever'tnd Joun CREEDY. 
by E. J. Wheeler. 
Tye Frency N wspaper 
. ~— II. 
HE Grant’s Rose. By the Anthor of “y; . 
ae a Inthe Fog. Chap. 8. Be in Versi 
, Turning-point. F llus‘rations , 
eee g-point. Witu Illustrations by W, 
THE Tryst. 
In SUSPENSE. 
THE RoMANCE OF PAvULILATINO. 
by Hi. Furniss. 
London: SmirH, ELperr, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place, 


CLEANTHES, 


Laws. BRA 
By And 


as, 
S; No, 


With Tasteations 


Press. In Two Parts, 


With Tllustrationy 


In a few days will be pui-hed, crown Svoeilen 
pot-free bates. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS (°ORRUPT and TL! RGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT, 1883, Eéired, with an Tutrodag. 
tion and full Explanatery and Legal Notes, by Heypy 
Hosrovse, M.A., of Liucoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister. 
at-Law. 
London: W. MaxweEtt ani Sox, 
Temple Bar, W.C. 
* r — TTTONDIDR En 
N ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. Sy 
the BUILDER (41, by post, 444). —Viens 
Soldiers’ Home, Aldershot; Villa, Harrow; Con. 
gregational Chareh, Grosvencr Square; Convento & 
Christo, Portaga!—Association of German Engineers 
— Professional Portraits—Exeter—C harvoal and (oq 
—The Study and the Work-room, &2.—46 Oathering 
Street, and a'l Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss Tuactrray. 

The COUNCIL of the MELROPOLITAN ASSO0lL. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Mugazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on applica ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Rod, Westminster, tp 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. aaa BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 & 


, 


James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Em, 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in varions Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fe 
of £6; Life Memkership, £26. F.fteen volumes ar 
allowed to country aid ten to town member, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Sit 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 1k 
Supplemeut (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, & 
Prospectuses on application. 5 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


7” E ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


8 Bell Yani, 














hes ANTI-STY LOGRAPH. 





MNHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket §$1ze, 23 6d. 


MHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(HEarson’s Patent). A perfect Revervoit 

Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carriesa 

supply of Ink. 

Fitrtep wits Irmicvm-porntep PALLADIUM PEM, 











3 Gu. 
As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf Tos. De La Ree and 0, 
London. 






ss 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT al 
PILLS. — Femate Compiarnts. — On tie 
mothers of England devolves much and serie 
responsibility in securing for their daughters robat 
health ; frequently, alas! thoughtlezsly sacrificed ly 
culpable bashfulness at a particular period of 
when all important changes: take place in the female 
constitution, upon the management of which 
future happiness or misery. Holloway’s 
especially if aided with the Ointment, have 
happiest effect in establishing those functions, apm 
the due performance of which health and evel 
itself depend. Mother and daughter may safelym® 
these powerful deobstruent remedies without om 
sulting any one. Universally adopted as the om 
grand remedy for female complaints, these Pills nev 
fail, never weaken the system, and always 
about the desired result, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


a 


Ready on Wednesday next, price Oe Suill'ng. 


) ee aleil ms 
The Temple Bar Mugazine, foi 
SEPTEMBER, 1883. 
BELINDA. By Ms3 Rhoda Brovehton. 
' tinued.) é 
Ex-MarsHal » 


AZAINE'S APOLOGY. 
TaBBY’S SHADE, 


g, Town Mouse AND CO . (Conetusion.) 
7 Notes OF A WANDERER I 


8, Merum NECTAR. 

. STICK. 
1 ih tex Davs" Ring ry Cart AND PHRYGIA, 
iL IonE Srewart. By Mrs, Lynn Linton. 


a 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 














AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
roof. 
THERGILE. 





By Miss 
In 3 vols. 
[Now veady. 


Put to the 
CarouNe Fo 
crown Svo. 





By the Anthor of “ Kitty,” &e. 


Disarmed. By 3hiss Betham- 
Epwarps. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 





By the Author of “ George Geith,” &. 


. ’ 5 

A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippetr, Author of “Far above 
Rubies,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 

«It is quite clear that the novelist bas caught a 
glimpse, and not by any means a faint glimpse, of a 
truly noble couception.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 

“In ‘A Struggic for Fame’ Mrs. Ricdell kas 
written a beok which will in every way add to her 
brilliant reputation.” —Morning Post. 





By the Author of ‘Strangers Yet.” 


A Woman's Ghiy. By Miss 


Sarau DoupNey. 3 vols. 





“One of the most amnsing characters in this novel 
is Mrs. Goad ; but of Mis. Go.d } eople must read for 
themselves...... Best of a'], while bright and amusing, 
its tone is whok.some.”’—Sa'urduy Review. 

“This work rics cons derably aove the average 
novel,” —Spectatur, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





EMINENT WOMEN SERIES, 
Crown 8yo, 33 6a. 
New Vo'ume, now realy, 
MARY LAM B. 
By Mrs, ALEX. GILCHRIST, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 
13 Waterloo Place. 





Second Edition, with Additions, price 3; 64, cloth, 
post-free 
TUDY and STIMULANTS: a 


Series of 124 Letters and Opinions from the 
mo-t Eminent Men of tho Day on the Benefits or 
Otherwise of Intoxicants and-Lobaceo upon Them- 

ves, 
Manchester: ABEL Hrywoop and Son. London: 
Simkin, MARSHALL, aud Co., and a!l Booksellers, 





Crown 8yo, 400 pp., with Illustrations, 73 61. 
N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN 
: and SWISS HHEALTI€C RESORTS: their 
Climate and Med'cal Aspect. By W1LLIAM Marcet, 
= F.R.S., Felluw cf the Royal College of Physi- 


London: J. and A. CuurcHILL; and all Booksellers. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treati:e on the only Success- 
; Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 

. Warts, M:D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
ndon: O. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


London 
Guset Street ; aud SimpPurn and Co., Stationers’ Hall 





Now ready. 
OEMS and BALLADS. By Pryce 
WYNNE. ique pi i 
extra, 35 i. Antique paper, crown 8yo, cloth 


T. Fisher Unwry, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 


(Cone | 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 





Tats Day 1s Posiisvep, 


Complete in 2 


2 = 
By 


vols. post Svo, with Illustrations, price 21s. 


ORA r EF @. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRSSS. 
“ The opening chapters overflow with drollery.’””—Times. 


“Bids fair to become one of the most remarkable novels of the time.’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 


“It is bright and vigorous and full of meaning.”’— Whitehall Review. 


“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work 
of genuine wit, of strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.’—Graphic. 


‘Every page is lively, clever, and what is much rarer spirituel.”’—Westminster Review, 
5 vw? ? 


“ The book is full of humour and drollery.’””—Saturday Review. 





PART IV., post 8vo, 5s, completing the Work, may now be had. *. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY BRET HARTE. 


In crown 8yo, price 23, boards; or 23 61, cloth. 


CARQUINEZ 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &e. 





IN THE WOODS. 


*,* This Work is Copyright. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., price 21s. 


THICKER THAN WATER. 





By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘* Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ &c. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 





Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53. 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 


Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BarTHoLomew, F.R.G.S. Edited by WiLLIam 
Hvueues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 





Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. . 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by W1LL1AM Huaues, F.R.G.S, 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


“* We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.’”’—Atheneum. 











: Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. E 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
— of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer 


ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Jonn BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 





Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Orduance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 








THE OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY READ OF POPULAR SCIENCE JOURNALS, 
(Founded in 1865.) To be ready immediately, the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


S cIE.NCE GOS S Ip, 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange and Gossip for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.G:S., &c. 


Contains the fullest information res ing Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, Feruas, Fish, Fossils Fan Lich Mi 
. eS ‘ : Seaweeds, Wild Flowers, &e. -_ of Seen, lene, Mossas, Reptiles, Bock, 


Monthly, price 4d; Annual Subscription (including Postage), 5s. 





One Shilling, Monthly. ae 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

a es par By ag? H. ——- M.A. 

HE INNER Lire OF PLANTS, Andre i 

numerous Illustrations, od alii. PRSE, with 
Qn a Canapian Lake. By Alfred Rimmer. 
THE ENGLISH STAPLE. By Hubert. Hall. 
Tue Story oF A SEA Beacu. By David Pidgeon. 
THE New ABELARD: A ROMANCE. By Robert Buchanan, 
Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, 


One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated by F. Barnard. 
3B BE &€ BS VS Ae 


ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Matip or Atuens. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Cauais. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
My Frienp Paton. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Some HarMuess Beasts; A SKETCH FROM THE PoeETs, By Ph'l. Rvbinson. 
Out or THE SEason. By “Marie Aimar. 
Jackson. By Frank Abell. 
Two “ Parps”: AN AMERICAN ENGINEER'S Story. By A. A. Hayes, 
Artuur’s Rest. By W. Waterfield. 





‘Lovine a Dream. By Charles Gibbon. 


TasLe TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL, 


FORTUNE’S FOOL, will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL, 


FANCY FREE, and other Stories, will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





RORERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


ANNAN WATER, will be ready immediately in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





To be ready immediately, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 61. 
The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Witha Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler, 





By the GATE of the SEA. A Romance. 


every Library. 





By Davip Curist1z Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 123; anda 





NEW VOLUMES of “The PICCADILLY NOVELS.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth 


KIT: AMEMORY. By James Payn. 
KEPT inthe DARK. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
DUST. By Jutian HawTHORNE. 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Durron Cook. 
VALSTRANGE. By D. CuristrE Murray. 
A MODEL FATHER. By D. Curisti1z Murray. 





extra, 3s 6d each. 


OUR LADY of TEARS, By Lerrx Derwent, 
The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. Srernpats, 





THE 


A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier DE 
Maistre. Translated by Henry ATTWELL. 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS. Edited by W. Davenrort 


Quirs’ "hod QUIDDITIES. Selected by W. 

DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
The Pog hg COLUMN of “The TIMES,” from 1800 
ag Edited, with Introduction, by ALICE 


BALZAC 8S ‘*COMEDIE HUMAINE” and its Author. 
With Translations by H. H. WALKER. 

MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED. A Popular Abridg- 
ment of Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Britzat- 
Savarin. 

The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. 

LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
and FROLICS. By W. T. Dosson. 

POETICAL INGENUITIES and ECCENTRICITIES. 
Selected and Edited by W. T. Dozson. 

The CUPBOARD PAPERS. By Fin-Bec. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d per volume. 


MAYFAIR 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. 8. Girzert. First Series. 
Containing :—The Wicked Wurld—Pygmalion and 
PS ae thang Priucess—The Palace of 

ruth—Trial by Jury. 

ORIGINAL PLAYS s ‘W. S. Gruzert. Second 
Series. Containing :—Broken Hearts—Engaged 
—Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan’] Druce—Tom 
Cobb—H.M.S. £ sone ‘—The Sorcerer — The 
Pirates of Penzai 

The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. By 
oO. — Homes. Illustrated by J. Gordon 


Thom 
ANIMALS ond THEIR MASTERS. By Sir AntHUR 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Artuur HeEtps. 

CURIOSITIES of CRITICISM. By Henry J. 
JENNINGS. 

PENCIL and PALETTE. By Rosert Kempt. 

CLERICAL ANECDOTES, By Jacos Larwoop. 

FORENSIC ANECDOTES; or, Humour and Curiosi- 
ties of the Law and Men of Law. By Jacos 
Larwoop, 





LIBRARY. 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES, By Jacos Lanwoon 
CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry S. Lerez, 
JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by Henry S. Letgx, 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DaVID30N, By 
E. Lynn Liyton. 

WITOH STORIES. By E. Lyn Liyton, 
PASTIMES and PLAYERS. By er Macarsoon. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mattock. 

The al esa and VIRGINIA. By W. £ 


Mau 

M USES. of MAY FAIR. Edited by H. Cxonmonpztsr 
PENNELL. 

THOREAU: HIS LIFE and AIMS. By H. A Pact 

PUCK on PEGaSUS. By H, CHoxmonpeir 
PENNELL. 

PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hucu how 

MORE PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hue 

The PHILOSOPHY of HAND- WHITING, w'By Dn 
FEvIx DE SALAMANCA. 

By STREAM and SEA. By Wrttram SeEnror. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Water THoRNBUE. 

LEAVES froma NA TURALIST” S NOTE-BOOK. By 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 








MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS, with Memoirs by William 
Bates, B.A., and 85 Portraits Printed on an Indian Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


a 





The IFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Brancuarp Jerronp. 


with Additional Plates and new Bibliography and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


With 84 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 





LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. By Marx Twain. 


cloth extra, 7s 6d 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Karuanine S. Macgvuor. 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. 


cloth extra, 8s 6d 


FOUR NEW TRAVEL BOOKS. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. 


NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Ricuarp Jerreries. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Uniform with “A Tramp Abroad.” With over 300 Illustrations, crown 81 


With 67 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 10364. 
With 57 Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhoof, &. Small 8m 





Now ready, price One Shilling each, New Editions for 1°83, of 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, 
WALFORD’S — HOUSE of COMMONS. 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING BARONETAGE, 


Five Shillings, cloth, fall gilt and gilt edge 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE a PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, an HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


— 





¥RY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES. New Edition, corrected for 1883-4. Just ready, price 1s 64, cl 





IN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji.” 


8vo, 


ith Autotype Facsimile and illustrations. Demy 
With Autotype Facsimile and illustra me. a 


— 





Ons THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS. By N. E. Davizs, L.R.C.P. Come 8, 
: and, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





—— 





—— 





Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsBELL, of No. 1 Wellin, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘Srzctator ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, 





gton Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeer Street, 
trand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 2564, 1833 
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